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Books for Architectural Students.—II. 


N our Jast article we 
i} looked through the 
list recommended by 
the Institute as far 
as regards the works 
on the history and 
the artistic aspect of 
architecture ; we 
now continue the 
subject with some remarks and hints on the 
works on sanitary science, construction, and 
professional practice. 

In regard to the study of books on sanitary 
science it must be noted that the date of a book 
is here of some importance, for sanitary science 
stands on a very different ground from archi- 
tectural art and design. That which was once 
good and admirable in artis always so ; it does 
not depend upon the progress of “ discovery,” 
in the scientific sense. That which was once 
held good in science, however, may be over- 
thrown by the fuller knowledge of a later genera- 
tion; and this is particularly the case in regard 
to sanitation, which is almost entirely a modern 
Science, and is still in such a state of progres- 
sion that a few years’ experience may alter the 
minds of the best informed men upon im- 
portant points which were before supposed to 
be settled. Accordingly, all the books in the 
Institute upon this subject are quite modern 
works, the oldest only dating from 1874. The 
full study of the general principles of hygiene 
includes a great deal which belongs more 
properly to the sphere of the physician than 
the architect, and the latter will find some 
selection necessary in the study of so extensive 
4 subject,—considering that life is short and 
time is limited. What the architect mainly 
requires to be informed about are the condi- 
tions of soil and formation of the ground 
which render a site naturally healthy or 
unhealthy ; the best means of conveying 
away the insanitary off-scourings of human 
habitations, in such a manner as to get rid of all 
danger to life and health from their influences; 
and the means by which the movement of air 
can be controlled, so as to get rid of foul air 
and admit fresh air. These two latter subjects, 
which may be otherwise classed as “ drainage ” 
and “ventilation,” are thus closely connected 
with each other ; efficient drainage requires 
such control of the air as will shut out foul 
gases, or carry them off where they can do no 
harm ; and efficient ventilation such control as 
will ensure an ample supply of fresh air with- 
out draughts. Heating is commonly spoken 
” ms connexion with ventilation, and rightly 
rot ve as re; that the means employed 
veatllation in . re be such as to assist the 

nd work in harmony with 








it; otherwise mere heating is, in itself, a much 
easier and simpler subject than ventilation, 
and more directly controllable by mechanical 
means. 

In advising students to limit their ground of 
study in sanitation to what bears directly on 
practice, we wish them to understand not that 
the subject is of less importance, but that it is 
so important to a modern architect that he had 
better go straight to the mark. in endeavouring 
to master all that directly concerns his work in 
a practical sense. In this light we regard 
Parkes’s “ Manual of Practical Hygiene” as 
too large in scope for an architectural student ; 
it goes into much which is more properly 
medical ; but the chapters on ventilation are 
very valuable to the architect. Similarly, Mr. 
Bailey Denton’s work on “Sanitary Engineer- 
ing” is very largely occupied with the treat- 
ment and disposal of sewage, which is an 
engineer’s rather than an architect’s subject. 
Mr. Baldwin Latham’s “Sanitary Engineer- 
ing,” a work of about the same size and general 
scope, is more directly fitted to be of use to 
the architectural student ; it contains a great 
body of information, accompanied by copious 
illustrations of various forms of sewers, traps, 
water-closets, &c., with full remarks on their 
special merits or defects; and it is one of 
the books in the list which a student would 
do well to purchase and study thoroughly. 
Professor Corfield’s “Water Supply, Sewerage, 
and Sewage Utilisation” (originally a course 
of lectures to the cadets of the Royal 
Engineers at Chatham) includes an excellent 
and concise treatise on water and water-supply ; 
and though these lectures are also largely 
occupied with specially engineering subjects, 
the book is an inexpensive one which it is 
worth while to procure for the sake of the 
portions more directly bearing on architectural 
work. Another book, also a small one, which 


may be specially recommended to young. 


architects, is Dr. Pridgin Teale’s “ Dangers to 
Health,” which deals entirely with the sub- 
ject of house drainage in detail, and gives a 
series of most instructive diagrams, sections of 
houses and their drainage systems, placing 
examples of the wrong way and the right way 
of doing it side by side, accompanied by brief 
explanatory comments: it is one of the most 
thoroughly clear and practical books of in- 
struction in house sanitation that can be 
named. Mr. Bailey Denton’s “ House Sanita- 
tion” is an authoritative work of convenient 
size, but not very comprehensive in its illus- 
trations, which, however, are admirable as far 
as they go. Mr. Hellyer’s “ Lectures on Sani- 
tary Plumbing” is, perhaps, more for plumbers 
than architects, though it gives the latter a 
good many hints as to where to catch the 
plumber tripping ; his other book on the list, 





“The Plumber and Sanitary Houses,” is very 
useful for details of sanitary work, and gives 
sections of houses with the arrangement of 
pipes and drains : this is a book of small size, 
and this and Dr. Teale’s book would be very 
good to study together ; the latter shows what 
ought to be aimed at, the former the detail of 
carrying it out. 

The Institute list of works on materials and 
construction is a formidable one for a young 
student to face, and it errs certainly on the 
side of being too voluminous. We will take, 
first, the books treating of construction and 
mechanical principles generally. Ashpitel’s 
“Treatise on Architecture, including the Arts 
of Construction,” is divided into two portions, 
the zsthetic (as it would now be called) and 
the practical, of which the latter is an admi- 
rable all-round summary of the constructive 
side of building, and very interesting read- 
ing, but there is nothing in it that will not be 
found in more detail in Gwilt. Rondelet’s 
“ Art de Batir” is a standard work of its day, 
and deserves to be called a great architectural 
book, but it is not one of those from which a 
young student would find it easiest to learn, 
and the Institute list, in which it is merely 
described as “ 4to. Paris, 1812,” gives no hint 
of the folio volume of plates, which form great 
part of the value of the work, and no hint 
either of the supplement by Blouet (1847), and 
the splendid folio volume of plates accompany- 
ing this also, and which, to the student, is 
probably the most valuable portion of the 
whole. Rondelet is a difficult and costly work 
to procure ; but provincial students, who cannot 
avail themselves of the Institute Library, will pro- 
bably find itin any good public library. “Notes 
on Building Construction,” in three volumes, 
is a general work published by the Department 
of Science and Art, for the use of students in 
the South Kensington Schools ; it goes into a 
great deal of practical detail, and is intention- 
ally a student’s text-book : it bears no author’s 
name, and, therefore, does not come with the 
special authority of any known scientific 
expert, but appears to be generally a good 
book, though not a book of the first order, and 
neither very well arranged, nor very well 
illustrated ; but it is a book easily procured, 
and probably not expensive for its size and the 
amount of miscellaneous information to be 
found in it. Of the other general books on 
construction, there is Moseley’s ‘“ Mechanical 
Principles of Engineering and Architecture,” 
an authoritative work of the first class in its 
way, but occupied very largely with subjects 
which are purely engineer's work; and the 
same may be said of Rankine’s “ Applied 
Mechanics.” Moseley, however, contains a 
great deal also that directly bears on architec- 
tural construction, and as it is not a large or 
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costly book, it is one that the student 
may be recommended to procure. Ran- 
kine’s ‘“ Manual of Civil Engineering ” 
is also, as its title implies, largely occu- 
pied with engineering subjects, but con- 
tains a full and valuable treatise on surveying 
and levelling, a subject the special treatment 
of which does not appear to be directly in- 
cluded in the list otherwise.* Still, it is hardly 
an architect’s book. Col. Seddon’s “ Building 
Trades and Building Construction” is another 
series of Chatham engineering lectures, by an 
author who combines a great amount of 
practical and theoretical learning ; this is a 
most useful book for a young architect, and 
well worth his while to procure ; it abounds 
in concise practical information, some of it on 
out-of-the-way points which are not gene- 
rally touched upon in treatises of this kind. 
The pith of much of the information found at 
greater length in the other works we have been 
mentioning is put in a concentrated form in 
Mr. Tarn’s book on “ The Science of Building,” 
which treats of mechanical principles of con- 
struction, and of the properties of timber, 
stone, and iron ; and perhaps this is one of 
the best books in the list for a student to com- 
mence his study of the scientific side of archi- 
tecture with ; filling up the details by sub- 
sequent reference to more elaborate special 
works. 

Among the books on special branches, 
Tredgold’s “Carpentry” is, of course, a well- 
known and standard work, but we may 
strongly recommend to the student another 
book on the list, more modern and of less 
wide-spread reputation than Tredgold, but an 
excellent work,—Newland’s “Carpenter’s and 
Joiner’s Assistant.” This gives a great deal of 
practical application of geometry to the setting 
out of work, and copious and fine illustrations 
of timber construction of every kind, by a very 
able and competent engineer. It is a work in 
two thick volumes, and, as it is twenty-five 
years since it was issued, is, perhaps, difficult 
to procure now ; but for those who can find it 
in or procure it from a library, it is a most 
useful book, and pretty nearly exhaustive of its 
subject. 

Of the works on iron, Hodgkinson (1846) 
has been longa standard one, and most more 
recent works have been a good deal based on 
Hodgkinson’s experiments, though some of his 
results have been called in question by those 
of more recent experiments conducted with 
better means of ensuring accuracy. Fair- 
bairn’s “ Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes” contains the cream 
of Hodgkinson, with something else added, 
and is a more useful book to the modern 
student.+ Stoney’s “Theory of Strains in 
Girders” gives the principles of the subject, 
Humber’s “ Handy-book for the Calculation of 
Strains on Girders” the application of it. Of 
the remaining books in this department of 
the list, Stock’s “Shoring and Underpinning,” 
the work of a clever young man who did not 
live to make the reputation he probably would 
have made, is rather descriptive of actual 
practice (in London) than a book of instruc- 
tion by an expert ; but it contains the results 
of a good deal of observation. Mr. Robson’s 
“ Modern Domestic Building Construction” is 
chiefly valuable to the student as containing a 
very good model specification for domestic 
work, and, perhaps, should have better come 
under the “specifications ” section of the list. 
Ware’s “Tracts on Vaults and Bridges” is an 
old work (1822) which has retained a reputa- 
tion, in spite of being very badly written and 
arranged, or rather with no arrangement at 
all, chiefly on account of the originality and 
practical suggestiveness of the author’s remarks 
and diagrams on the equilibrium of masses in 
vaulting and buttress construction ; but it is 
hardly a book to have put into a student’s list. 

The last section of the Institute list is that 
which deals with “Specifications and Pro- 
fessional Practice.” On the head of specifica- 
tions, Bartholemew’s book is the oldest standard 

* Oa this subject we may recommend Jackson’s “ Aid 
to Survey Practice ” (not on the Institute list). 

+ Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co.’s modern ed.tion of Tred- 


old’s book “* On the Strength of Cast-Iron ” contains also 


scqnieeen'e experiments. This book is not on the Insti- 
tute list, 





work, but in form and in many details it is 
out of date now, and its real value consists in 
the amount of practical information and sug- 
gestion which is to be extracted from its 
voluminous pages. The late Prof. Donaldson’s 
“‘ Handbook of Specifications ” is a publication 
of a number of specifications of works actually 
carried out, which were put into the hands of 
the author for publication. In some respects, 
this also is out of date, as every book of the 
kind must become in time. for example, 
there is no mention in it of terra-cotta, a build- 
ing material which has come into use since the 
book was published, and which requires a good 
deal of special knowledge ; and the specifica- 
tions in regard to concrete are in some par- 
ticulars superseded by more recent experience. 
It is exceedingly useful for a young architect 
to look through such a book, but it 1s not wise 
to trust to precedent in this branch of practice, 
or to take the specifications of others as matter 
for mere imitation. They should be regarded 
as suggestions, to be tried by the architect’s own 
knowledge and his own ideas of what he wants. 
Probably when a young architect writes his first 
specification foractual practice, he gets, if hegoes 
about it in a thorough manner, one of his most 
valuable practical lessons. He is compelled to 
think out in detail what he wants, how he wants 
it done, and what is the best way to express 
his intentions ; and, if he follows a precedent 
too closely, he is only likely te be tempted to 
save himself the trouble of reaily thinking out 
his own work. Therefore, we do not attach 
very much value to this class of study book, 
unless used merely as a suggestion and memo- 
randum of the main points to be kept in mind. 
In regard to the legal and business side of pro- 
fessional practice, Emden’s ‘‘ Building Leases 
and Building Contracts” is a very large and 
exhaustive work, valuable as a reference book, 
but much larger and more elaborated than any 
architect is likely to find necessary to him 
unless he intends to devote himself chiefly to 
arbitration and agency of property, which is, 
of course, not purely architectural work. The 
books by Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Dilapi- 
dations,” “ Arbitrations,” ‘‘ Quantities,” and 
“Light and Air,” are all admirably done, of 
moderate size and not costly, and the student 
would do well to procure these. Dobson and 
Tarn’s “ Student’s Guide to Measuring” is a 
very useful book, commencing with a study of 
the application of geometry to the calculation 
of superficial areas, and then proceeding to the 
details of practice ; and let it be remembered 
that every architect should know how the 
measuring-up of work is carried out, even if 
he does not intend to concern himself 
eigen in carrying it out, or he (and 
is clients) will be at the mercy of 
the contractor in many cases. Leaning’s 
“Quantity Surveying” is a fuller treatise, 
more adapted for those who intend to make 
this an important branch of their practice. An 
exceedingly useful small work is Knight’s 
‘Annotated Model By-laws” ; it gives the 
Local Government Board By-laws, with com- 
ments bringing out their full scope and the 
meaning and object with which they were 
framed, which is not always apparent on the 
surface of them. Roscoe’s “ Digest of the 
Law of Light” and “Digest of Building 
Cases” (both small books) are rather useful 
perhaps to the architect in practice than to the 
student; they give precedents of cases on 
which judgment has already been given, and 
afford thereby a clue to an architect as to the 
legality of his position in case of any dispute 
in connexion with the rights of his client or 
contractor. The subject of right of light, 
it may be observed, is one on which it is 
very important for any architect practising 
in a large town (especially) to be well 
informed, otherwise he may get his client 
into unexpected difficulties involving pecuniary 
loss. Jenkins and Raymonds’s “ Architect’s 
Legal Handbook” is also useful, in conjunc- 
tion with some of the others in the list, as 
a concise treatise on the general state 
and bearing of the law on matters con- 
nected with building. Noble’s ‘ Professional 
Practice of Architects” (1836) should not 
have been inserted in a students’ list. It is 
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an interesting book, giving a good deal of 


—-. 
information about Londgn building and pro- 
perty at the time it was written, but is of no 
direct practical value to a student now. 

The list of books suggested by the Institute 
is, we think (and we believe some of those who 
are officially responsible for it agree with this) 
rather too large, and somewhat calculated to 
bewilder and alarm those for whose Suggestion 
it was drawn up. We heard of an enthusiastic 
provincial student who, on obtaining it, sent 
an order to a well-known architectural pub. 
lisher for “the lot,” and was a good deal 
staggered on being told that it would cost him 
about 1501. We have endeavoured to give 
such a réswmé of the special value of the books 
as may guide students in making a selection 
and also to indicate what books it would be as 
well to procure, among those which can be 
procured at a moderate cost, and what are 
most useful among those for which most 
architectural students would find it neces. 
sary to betake themselves to a good library. 
We may observe, in conclusion, that the 
disadvantage of being only able to consult a 
book at a library, instead of having it at home, 
is somewhat counterbalanced by the impulse 
which these conditions often give to concen- 
trated and intelligent study. A book at home 
is not unfrequently only skimmed, with the idea 
that it can be taken up again for fuller reading 
at any time. A book at a library, which is only 
available at limited hours and by visiting the 
library, must be studied with the intention of 
getting the pith of it, and with that practice 
of making careful notes which does more to 
compel the reader to understand the book, and 
to stamp its teaching on his memory, than a 
great deal of more extended but superficial 
reading can achieve. 








THE PROPORTION OF THE HUMAN 
FIGURE. 
BY CHARLES ROBERTS, F.R.C.S. 


==) ROM the earliest historic times the 
auji study of the physical proportions of 
the human body appears to have 
exercised a singular fascination over 
the minds of men, the reason for which is not 
at first sight very obvious. Was it the vanity 
of man which first taught him that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” as Pope has 
it? or was it the belief that man was made in 
the image of God,—a belief which must have 
existed far beyond the limits of the Jewish 
nationality, as we find the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Hindoos, and, above all, the highly-cultivated 
Greeks, making their gods in the likeness of 
man? The study probably owes its origin to 
a simpler and more prosaic cause, namely, the 
necessity which men in early times felt for 
measuring instruments which they had not yet 
invented, and were obliged to extemporise, by 
the use of various parts of their bodily frame. 
Thus the cubit of the ancient Egyptians and 
Israelites was the length of the arm from the 
elbow to the extremity of the fingers ; the span 
was the space covered by the stretched-out 
thumb and middle finger ; the hand, still used 1a 
this country for measuring the height of horses, 
was the breadth of the four fingers ; the inch 
was the breadth of the thumb ; and the foot, 
still in use among us, was at first the length of 
the human foot. The fathom was the length 
of the arms extended horizontally, and it is 
still measured in that way by our sailors. 
From applying these several measures 10 
extrinsic objects it was a short and easy step 
to applying them to the proportions of the 
body itself. Hence the cubit was considere 
the fourth part of the total stature, and er" 
foot the sixth part. The lengths of the han 
and of the face were the same, and constituted 
the ninth part, while the whole height of the 
head formed from the seventh to the a 
part of the stature. It is easy to understand, 
moreover, how these rules or canons of propor 
tion became petrified, as it were, among the 
statuaries of early and imperfectly-civilis 
nations like the Egyptians, who were artisans 
rather than artists, and resulted in the produc: 
tion of sculpture of great uniformity and com 








paratively little artistic merit ; and that hago 
rules of proportion were applied to their 0 
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works, and notably to those of an architectural 
character. 

Beyond this mechanical development of the 
rules of proportion in the human figure, and, 

rhaps, in consequence of it, there is in the 
human mind a consciousness or faculty of 
proportion just as there is a consciousness of 
form and of colour, which, like these faculties, 
constitutes one of the chief elements in our 
sense of the beautiful. Of these three faculties 
of the artistic tripod the sense of proportion is 
the least developed, and the rarest, because it 
‘3 of the least use in the survival of the race ; 
while the sense of colour is the most highly 
developed, and the commonest because it best 
serves this end.* 

Whatever may have been the origin of the 
study of human proportions, it is certain that 
when once established a great variety of 
methods were adopted, although the total 
height of the body appears to have been 
accepted as the starting-point in nearly all 
of them. 

In this, as in some other branches of know- 
ledge, we find the usual astrological jugglery 
with figures. In an ancient Sanscrit manu- 
script, entitled Silpi Sastri (a treatise on the 
fine arts), and the oldest work of the kind in 
existence,t the human figure is represented as 
divided into 480 parts ; while at a later period 
360 parts (the number of degrees in a circle), 
are employed, because these numbers (like our 
own duodecimal system), admit of being 
divided into the greatest number of even 
factors. Another proportional method was 
to represent the total height by 100, 1,000, or 
other even number, and the various portions 
of the body as ratios of these numbers. This 
method was a favourite one with the writers 
of the Renaissance period, and is in use at the 
present day. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient 
Egyptians settled the dimensions of their 
figures with such minuteness and accuracy of 
measurement that their statuaries executed 
portions of them in different blocks of stone, 
which, when put together, possessed such per- 
fect harmony and agreement as to excite uni- 
versal admiration ; and he asserts that two 
Greek sculptors, Telecles and Theodorus, fol- 
lowing this method, made a statue of the 
Pythian Apollo, one half of which was executed 
in Samos and the other at Ephesus, which was 
considered a marvel of symmetry and _ per- 
fection. 

The Greeks have, unfortunately, left no 
account of their method of studying the pro- 
portions of the human body, which they suc- 
ceeded in representing in its ideal perfection, 
but it is obvious from some of their earlier 
works that the Egyptian canon was the A.B.C. 
of their studios, and long remained the guide 
of their ordinary sculptors ; while, according 
to Diodorus, a “simple glance of the eye” 
sutficed for their men of genius. It is said, 
indeed, of Phidias, that he employed twenty 
models, and, taking from them the most 
beautiful parts, combined them together to 
form a perfect figure, but it is obvious that 
this must have been effected by that fine 
mental faculty of proportion to which I have 
referred, and not by any method of actual 
measurement. Mr. Long and Mr. Storey 
have given us this year two pictures of Zeuxis 
following the same method in the sister 
wrt of painting. The fact that Polycletus 
stm have produced his Doryphorus, or 
i T-bearer, as the canon par excellence 
"Proportion, or type of beauty, in man, 


* “CIE cia pela 

a bn inquiries lead me to the conclusion that the per- 
et . of colour is more largely developed in women, who 
mens Mod me finer sense of tints and shade, and are very 
wes y “s our-blind, than in men, while men possess a finer 
Y —- _ of form and proportion : hence, perhaps, the 
mo cad y, women often excel in decorative arts, but do 
‘ceed as sculptors, architects, or composers. This 
r pone Matron’s ’’ non-apprecia- 
Pictures ™ this reas a of the Royal Academy 

may observe here, in reply i 
a) » in reply to the outcry being made 
m wean sical degeneracy of the human race, thet the 
8 given in this eg work represent the total 
whic : an seven heads,— proportions 
in es bendpe 7 in some of Raffaelle’s best uleanien, and 
he middle cela wy ee population of the present day. 
rand Dow, witch of the body was somewhat higher then 





lower lim} would imply an increase in the length of the 
more closely ans. ar rtions of the Silpi Sastri, indeed, 


the present aap those of women than of men of 





shows that the subject of human pro-| 


portions must have been a serious study 
among the Greeks. Probably they made 
more use of the living model and had more 
and better examples of well-proportioned ones 
than we possess at the present day.* The 
terms employed by teachers and writers of a 
later date to distinguish the study of human 
proportions also show how much importance 
was attached to it. Philostratus the younger 
called it analogy ; Pliny the elder, symmetry ; 
Pliny the younger, equality and congruity ; 
Vitruvius, commensuration ; and Cicero, the 
agreement of the parts and the proper com- 
position of the members, all of which are 
more expressive and appropriate than our 
modern scientific term anthropometry, but, 
unfortunately, having lost their original 
meaning in our language, cannot be revived. 

Vitruvius’s rules of proportion of the human 
figure are well known through the late Mr. 
Joseph Bonomi’s translation of the fragments 
preserved by Leonardo da Vinci. They are 
very simple and easy to remember, but, unfor- 
tunately, are not very true to nature, and their 
simplicity suggests that they were probably 
intended rather as a “rule of thumb” than a 
canon of proportion taken from the Dory- 
phorus of Polycletus, from which they are 
supposed to have been constructed. 

The winter exhibitions have given us many 
glimpses of the importance which was attached 
to the study of human proportions by the 
great painters of the Renaissance. In 1879 
some studies of Verocchio’s, from Christ Church 
College, Oxford, were exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and others by Michelangelo, Raffaelle, 
and Da Vinci, were displayed on the walls of 
the Academy. Verocchio was the master of 
Da Vinci and of Perugino, and the latter in 
his turn was the master of Raffaelle : hence it 
is probable that the same principles of propor- 
tion were taught and practised by all these 
distinguished painters. A large work by Albert 
Diirer, which was exceedingly popular at the 
time it appeared, shows how far astray a clever 
man may go if he gives up the observation of 
the living model, and trusts himself to a theory. 
Diirer begins by giving the measurements of 
a strongly-built peasant, the length of the foot 
being the sixth, of the head the seventh, and 
the hand the tenth part of the total height, 
and ends by presenting figures, in which are 
represented the (theoretical) proportions of 
men and women of nine and ten heads in 
stature, with absurd elongated forms which are 
vever found in nature. 

It was at this period that other sciences 
began to influence the views previously held 
of the study of human proportions. Vesalius’s 
dissections were portrayed by Titian, and hence 
we have the origin of artistic anatomy so much 
studied,—and I think so much over-studied, 
to the neglect of the living model,—at the 
present day. The advances made in mathe- 
matics led, in the hands of Leon Battista 
Alberti, sculptor and architect (best known to 
us by his large works on architecture), to the 
first development of human propoztions as a 
science. Alberti tells us that he selected a 
great number of models which were considered 
beautiful and regularly formed ; he measured 
them and compared them with each other ; he 
put aside all that was excessive either way, 
and he confined himself to arriving at a mean 
amongst the finest specimens of mankind. His 
standard was the sixth part of the stature, 
which he probably took from Vitruvius, which 
he called a foot, because it agreed with the 
length of the human foot. The foot was 
divided into ten equal parts or ownces (onces, 
unciz) ; the ounce in its turn was subdivided 
into ten equal parts or minutes, so that each 
minute formed the six-hundredth part of the 
stature. According to Quetelet, the well-known 
Belgian mathematician and statician, we have 





* “Tt is wrong,’’ says Quetelet, “‘to think that the 
men of our own time aud country differ essentiall 
from the structure which is to be observed in Gree 
statues. The fineness and beauty of the features, the 
expression of the face, the elegance of the form, may not 
be the same, but the proportions are not different. Every- 
thing, on the contrary, tends to establish the fact that the 
human type in our era is identical with that which is 
deduced from the observation of the most regular ancient 
statues.’’ Quetelet infers from this that the Greeks must 
have copied by measurements their living models, 





here the employment of two methods of re- 
search, which were almost unknown at the 
time, namely, the juse of averages, and the 
decimal system. It is obvious that Alberti 
understood that there existed a typical form of 
man which can only be demonstrated by gather- 
ing measurements from a large number of men, 
and eliminating all that is accidental in the 
individual forms by means of averages. 

It is very singular that Alberti’s views, 
published at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, should have been ignored by the 
numerous writers on the subject of human 
proportions who followed him, and whe ad- 
hered persistently to the purely conventional 
ideas which had been handed down in an im- 
perfect form from earlier writers, till we find our 
own distinguished artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
dilating on views of a similar but more com- 
prehensive kind, to the students of the Royal 
Academy in 1770, of which institution he was 
then President. ‘‘ All the objects which are 
exhibited to our view by nature,” says Sir 
Joshua, in language suitable to art students, 
“upon close examination will be found to have 
their blemishes and defects. The most beauti- 
ful forms have something about them like 
weakness, minuteness, or imperfection. But it 
is not every eye that perceives these blemishes. 
It must be an eye long used to the comparison 
of their forms, and which, by long habit of 
observing what any set of objects of the same 
kind have in common, has acquired the power 
of discerning what each wants in particular. 
By this means we acquire a just idea of beauti- 
ful forms ; we correct nature by herself, her 
imperfect state by her more perfect, and make 
out an abstract idea of forms more perfect than 
any one original..... From reiterated ex- 
perience and a close comparison of the objects 
of nature, the artist becomes possessed of a 
central form from which every deviation is 
deformity. .... As there is one general 
form which belongs to the human kind at 
large, so in each class there is one common 
idea and central form which is the abstract of 
the various individual forms belonging to that 
is « 2s I must add further, that though 
the most perfect forms of each of the general 
divisions of the human figure are ideal and 
superior to any individual form of that class, 
yet the highest perfection of the human figure 
is not to be found in any one of them. It is 
not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladiator, nor 
in the Apollo, but in that form which takes 
from them all, and which partakes equally of 
the activity of the Gladiator, of the delicacy 
of the Apollo, and the muscular strength of 
the Hercules.” 

Reynolds’s views are often spoken of as 
idealistic, and therefore of little practical value 
to the student of human proportions ; but in 
truth they are of the highest value to both art 
and science, as they admit of mathematical 
demonstration, and embody the principle of 
the modern science of anthropometry.* 








THE LITERATURE OF SANITATION. 


ea] WO official documents have been 
Aw recently published within a week 
of each other, and each of them 
calls for the serious attention of the 
community at large. We allude to the supple- 
ment to the forty-fifth annual Report of the 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England, and the Report of the 
Government Commission appointed to inquire 
into the causes and treatment of Asiatic 
cholera. 

By the former it is shown that the reduction 
of the death-rate in the United Kingdom has 
proceeded part passu with the progress of sani 
tary reform, the money invested therein “ yield- 
ing an annual return of 2,000,000 years of life.” 
And the latter concludes, after an exhaustive 
inquiry into the genesis and pathology of 
cholera, with the statement that “sanitary 
measures, and sanitary measures alone, are the 
trustworthy means to prevent outbreaks of the 
disease, to restrain its spread, and to mitigate 
its severity, to be found.” 








* To be continued. 
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The predictions of sanitarians have been 
verified by accomplished facts. We owe the 
improved health of the nation to what they 
have done in the past, and it is to their work in 
the future that we must mainly look for aid in 
our never-ending conflict with disease. 

It is not surprising that, in the face of the 
success which has rewarded a movement which 
is still young, it has already a copious and in- 
creasing literature of its own ; or that its prin- 
ciples, which are few and simple, should be 
formulated and enforced by many hands and 
in many shapes for all classes of readers. 

In ‘“ Dwelling-houses, their Sanitary Con- 
struction and Arrangement” (London : H. K. 
Lewis), Professor Corfield has compressed into 
a hundred wise pages all that need be known 
on the subject by the ordinary reader,—deal- 
ing in turn with questions of site, subsoil, 
house construction, warming, ventilating, 
drainage, water-supply,—and in detail with 
the numerous sanitary fittings and appliances 
required by modern usage. We have but 
little criticism to offer and but few omissions 
to note. 

Under the head of sewage he recommends 
a fall of at least one in forty-eight, which is, 
in many cases, almost impossible, and, accord- 
ing to other authorities, quite unnecessary ; 
one in hundred being thought by them to be 
sufficient. It is somewhat hard upon Mr. 
Norman Shaw to represent in a book bearing 
date 1885 the particular system of water-closet 
construction advocated by him as a “pro- 
posal,” seeing that it has been successfully put 
in practice in a very large number of instances. 

The writer truly says that the principles 
involved are simple, and that success depends 
upon attention to details of execution. Such 
details are of a technical nature, and the only 
security for their proper execution lies in the 
employment of a competent and trustworthy 
surveyor. 

It has been reserved for an American author, 
Mr. Glenn Brown, to furnish a complete and 
succinct history of the domestic water-closet,* 
and it may surprise many to learn that this 
contrivance is in its essentials amongst the 
earliest of man’s works. A system of water 
conveyance is thought to have been smpneyes 
by both Egyptians and Greeks, and is known 
to have been perfected by the luxurious 
Romans. In the palaces of the Roman Emperors 
the water-closet was a sumptuous apartment 
adorned with marble and mosaic,—vases of 
silver and gold were the receptacles; the 
seats were elaborately designed and carved, 
and cisterns of water with cocks and taps were 
provided for flushing the channels by which 
the waste matters escaped. A water-closet in 
Pompeii is figured in the book, in which a con- 
stantly running streamlet of water courses alon 
the ground in front of the seat, and is diverte 
with a sharp turn and an accelerating drip or 
fall into the outgoing drain or channel. 

The Medizval “ garderobe ” has been often 
illustrated, that at Pierrefonds being specially 
noteworthy for the ventilating shaft carried 
from the cesspit to the top of the building,— 
“ the first instance of a soil-pipe being carried 
up through the roof.” 

It is curious,—and somewhat humiliating,— 
to note a return to comparative barbarism in 
this matter in the last and the immediately 
preceding centuries. Unlike the palaces of 
the Roman emperors, that of Versailles had 
neither privies nor water-closets, and the 
desire for personal cleanliness appears to have 
departed from Europe. The Parisians threw 
their excreta out of their windows into the 
public streets,—a practice which obtained in 
Edinburgh almost within living memory : 
men with buckets and an ample cloak to 
enshroud their clients perambulating the public 
thoroughfares, which resounded to the familiar 
cry of “ Wha wants me for a bawbee?” In 

arsaw we are told privies have not even now 
been fifty years in use, and it is only quite 
recently that close stools, which required to be 
emptied every night, have disappeared from 
the best houses in Berlin. In England we were 
not much better off ; for Aubrey, writing in 


1718, describes a water-closet which he had 
seen at Beddington in a manner which shows 
that it .was regarded somewhat as a curious 
novelty. 

The modern contribution to the construction 
of these conveniences consists in various ex- 
pedients for regulating and economising the 
water supply, and the long series of plungers, 
valves, &c., are all directed to this end. It is 
curious that, after exhausting so much 
ingenuity in contrivances of the kind, we are 
returning to the simple hopper and abandoning 
all the cranks, wires, valves, &c., which have 
made the domestic water-closet one of the most 
intricate of household machines. 

The author treats the subject chronologically, 
and discusses in turn the merits and defects of 
each successive type, illustrating his remarks 
by numerous clearly- drawn diagrams. He 
deals indifferently with English, American, 
and Continental inventions, and maintains a 
strictly impartial attitude in his treatment of 
them all. The short hopper wash-out closet, with 
the syphon two-gallon flush, claims his prefer- 
ence, and second in his estimation he places 
Doulton’s valve-closet, which he considers the 
best of that class. 

Bean’s closet, so largely used in Scotland, 
and figured on p. 39, has, however, many 
excellent points, amongst which its extreme 
simplicity is not the least commendable. 

In “ Healthy Foundations for Houses,”* the 
same writer reprints, with additions, from the 
Sanitary Engineer a series of thoughtful 
papers which appeared in that periodical 
in 1884. The title exactly describes the 
work, which is thorough and trustworthy. It 
is written in a popular style, and is presumably 
intended for the ordinary reader. Such being 
the case, it would have been well, perhaps, to 
give the reasons for such a dictum as “ Bricks 
are not suitable for the purpose of making 
drains,” because the ordinary reader will 
inevitably ask why? The vexed question of 
the best manner cf bedding and jointing pipes 
does not appear to have been entered upon, 
and the statement that slate is almost univer- 
sally used in England for a damp-course is not 
quite accurate. Its liability to crack has led 
to its being almost universally discarded except 
in those cases where economy rules. The book 
is, however, full of sound information, and is 
copiously illustrated by the author’s drawings. 

‘Bad Drains and How to Test Them,”+ by 
R. Harris Reeves, deals mainly with an inven- 
tion of the author’s, which he calls a “ detector,” 
or gas-pressure gauge, and with which he has 
tested the soundness or otherwise of many 
drains. He says that it does not require a large 
amount of scientific knowledge to ensure a 
healthy dwelling, but that sound pipes and 
tight joints are the real desiderata. Small as 
is the scientific knowledge required, the sur- 
veyor of the period is, it appears, quite inno- 
cent of it. The writer has a very poor opinion 
of this functionary, who is ignorant and pre- 
judiced, and, having committed all sorts of 
errors, will not, when convicted, repent and 
amend, but perseveres in wrong-doing and 
brazens out his errors. The book is little more 
than an attempt to exalt the medical profession 
at the expense of the professional surveyor, 
and to advertise the incomparable “‘ detector.” 
There is not much in it. 

A guide to sanitary house inspection by 
William Paul Gerhard, C.E. (John Wiley & 
Sons, New York), is in effect a schedule of 
the points to which every one in selecting a 
dwelling should look and which most people 
do, in fact, overlook. How is a man who is 
compelled to rent an average London house to 
see that the foundations are dry, the bricks 
hard and sound, the damp-course all that 
could be desired, the drains theoretically and 
practically perfect, the plumbing of the highest 
class, the warming and ventilating arrange- 
ments suflicient and efficient, and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood unexceptionable? If 
nothing less than all this will satisfy him he 
will be compelled to build himself a house or 
to remain houseless. The ideally perfect house 
is unattainable “ ready-made.” 





* Water Closets : a Hi-torical, Mechanical, and Sanitary 
Treatise. By Glenn Brown, Architect, New York: In- 
dustrial Publication Co, ] 





* With fifty-one illustrations. By Glenn Brown, archi- 
tect, New York : D. Van Nostrand, 
+ London and New York: E. & F. N, Spon, 1885, 








Of a somewhat similar character is a hand 
little volume on “Taking a House,” by H 
Percy Boulnois, M.I.C.E. (E. & F. N,. Spon, 
London). Every question which should con. 
cern the searcher after a house which ought to 
prove a “home, sweet home,” is here discussed 
and no one can find fault with the writer’ 
conclusions. The one difficulty is that such 
houses are not to be found and we must make 
the best of those in the market. Certain 
patent defects can in most cases be amended 
and with this we must perforce for the present 
be content. Much would be gained if the 
Legislature would insist upon an efficient 
damp-course for every new house and a damp- 
proof covering for the area.it occupies; and if 
the certificate of a duly-qualified surveyor that 
the drainage and water supply were sanitarily 
perfect were necessary to render a tenant’s 
agreement with his landlord binding, we night 
look for reasonably wholesome dwellings. And 
for more than this it would, perhaps, be 
Utopian to hope,—at least, until house-builders 
find it to their interest to build honestly and 
plainly instead of dishonestly and showily, 
and house-occupiers can make up their minds 
to pay in rent what they are now compelled to 
pay for physic. 








NOTES. 


E are glad to learn that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has in- 
structed its Solicitor to appeal 
against the decision of the magis- 

trate at Worship-street Police-court (Mr. 
Hosack) in the Chatham-gardens, Hoxton, 
case. This case, it will be remembered, was 
the subject of a letter entitled “ Planning for 
Evil,” written by Mr. George Godwin, which 
appeared in this journal on the 3rd of October 
last (p. 478). It was further commented upon 
in our columns under the heading “ Notes” 
on October 24 (pp. 562-563), and on October 
3l (p. 595), and a brief report of the proceed- 
ings before the magistrate will be found in 
our number for the last-named date (p. 625). 
As we have in substance previously remarked, 
the case isa most important one, not merely 
with respect to the technical point raised as 
to the definition of “a new street,” but 
more especially with regard to the permissible 
conditions of light and air unde which large 
blocks of dwellings in flats for artisans are to 
be erected. The sanitary dangers attending 
the housing of large numbers of families in 
long and lofty structures of this description 
when built too close together, when closely 
hemmed in by surrounding property, and when 
the access to them is a cul-de-sac,—all three 
conditions obtaining in the case in question,— 
are obvious, and we hope that the result of the 
discussion of the subject will tend to greater 
vigilance and caution in similar cases. It 1s 
the decided opinion of many competent 
observers that several blocks of artisans’ dwell- 
ings in flats have of late years been erected 
under conditions of planning and site which 
give rise to serious forebodings as to what may 
happen in the event of outbreaks of infectious 
diseases in such buildings. 








OME time ago we referred to a proposal 
made for getting rid of the sewage 0 
London by conveying it out to sea in barges or 
vessels specially constructed for the purpose. 
The subject has since been under the considera- 
tion of the Metropoltan Board of Works, and 
at the meeting of that body announced ” 
Friday, November 27th, the Works and Genera 
Purposes Committee will present a report de- 
tailing the steps which the Committee are 
taking under the references by the Board on 
the subject, and recommending that an adver- 
tisement be issued inviting designs and esti- 
mates for the construction of one vessel capable 
of taking out to sea 1,000 tons of settled pugh 2 
daily, such advertisement to state that, in = 
event of the Board not accepting any of “ 
tenders, a premium of 500/. will be hg “ 
the design which may be considered the = 
The report of the Committee will contain th 
following further recommendations :— 
‘‘ That letters be addressed to Mr. J. 0. ay 
Secretary and Manager of the Gas Light and Uo 
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‘ompany, and to Mr. J. Casey, thanking them for 
their com munications on the subject of conveying 
the sludge out to sea, but stating that their terms 
are too high for the Board to entertain, as they have 
reason to believe that the sludge, whether pressed 
or in its crude state, can be dealt with in a much less 

sive manner. 
oT hat Messrs. Jenkin, Son, & N ephew be informed, 
in reply to their letter transmitting a communica- 
tion from Mr. W. Astrop, containing details of his 
process for the treatment of sewage, that the Board 
are not prepared to adopt the same. 








HE Metropolitan Board of Works have 
T given notice of their intention to bring 
in a Bill in the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
ment giving the Board further powers with 
regard to theatres and other places of public 
entertainment in the metropolis. The Bill 
will provide that before such places are 
licensed a certificate shall be obtained from 
the Board as to the efficiency of the structural 
and other arrangements and appliances therein 
for the safety of the public and for protection 
from fire. The Bill will also empower the 
Board to frame by-laws for regulating the 
appliances for the extinction of fire and the 
internal arrangements to be observed in places 
of public resort. It does not appear that any 
attempt will be made by the Bull to abolish 
the dual jurisdiction of the Board and the 
Lord Chamberlain with regard to theatres, and 
of the Board and the licensing magistracy 
with regard to music-halls, which is felt by the 
proprietors of these places to be embarrassing 
and oppressive, and by the public to lead to 
the neglect and evasion of salutary regula- 
tions. The Board also proposes to introduce 
a Bill to regulate the stacking of firewood in 
the metropolis. The opposition aroused by 
the Board’s proposal to legislate with reference 
to the stacking of timber some years ago 
appears to have deterred them from further 
attempts in this direction. 





Wt are glad to see that the question of the 
enlargement of Hampstead Heath by 
securing Parliament Hill for public use in 
perpetuity, is not to be let drop, and notice 
has been given of application for leave to 
bring in a Bill in the next session of Parlia- 
ment to acquire the lands referred to, the 
property of Sir Spencer Wilson and Lord 
Mansfield. From some recent correspondence 
in the Z'imes, it appears that Lord Mansfield 
had never expressed any reluctance to part 
with his portion of the land on reasonable 
terms, for the public good, but that he required 
a definite offer to be made to him, and none 
had ever been made. 





OME talk is being made about the desira- 
bility of retaining the site of old St. Paul’s 
School, now demolished, as an open space 
adjoining the east end of the cathedral. We 
are entirely in favour of gaining open spaces 
where possible, especially in the vicinity of a 
great building, but this particular case is one 
requiring careful consideration. The pecuniary 
value of the site must be very great; it is 
not large enough to operate very materially in 
affording a better view of the cathedral from the 
east, and 1t may be found that the advantage 
of retaining it as open space, if the Corporation 
should be induced to entertain the idea, would 
hardly counterbalance the expenditure required 
from the rates. If some of the adjoining build- 
ings north and south of the site could be also 
purchased and cleared away it would be 
another thing. We should then have the 
means of making something like a place east- 
ward of the cathedral ; and it would be more 
worth while to do this than to purchase the 
St. Paul’s School site only, unless the latter 
Were secured as the first instalment of a larger 
scheme definitely resolved upon, and to be 
carried out when opportunity arrived. 
NIE E. BECKETT'S last exploit at St. 
~ Alban’s has been to demolish the interest- 
ing and picturesque Norman turret on the 
— transept, which was among the most 
. a of the ancient features of the 
_ ing. We have received indignant letters 
out it from two or three quarters, but the 
mischief is done new ; and as to any comment 
on the subject, the matter is past that. If any 
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public opinion is ever aroused on the subject 
in this architecturally-ignorant country, the 
custodians of the building will find they have 
a heavy account to give for having turned over 
what is a national possession, held in trust by 
them, to an irresponsible individual to pull to 
pieces as he pleases. As we have said before, 
there is not another civilised country in which 


such a thing would be possible. 
a regard to the newly-discovered Saxon 

chapel at Deerhurst, we are informed that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have given 
permission to the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings to restore the chapel at the 
Society’s own cost. The expense will not 
amount to much more than 100l, to do all 
that is needful in the way of repairs. We 
have no doubt the work will be done by com- 
petent hands, but the announcement is rather 
an odd one in regard to a society which is under- 


stood to set its face against all restoration of 
every kind. 








_— decease of some celebrated personage has 

not unfrequently been made use of as an 
excuse for restoring churches, under the pre- 
tence of raising a monument to the memory 
of the dead ; but we have never yet heard of a 
national subscription being utilised for that 
purpose. It appears, however, from the Times 
correspondent at Madrid, that very little of the 
Mansion House fund which was raised last 
winter for the relief of the sufferers from the 
earthquakes in Southern Spain has found its 
way to its intended destination, but that at 
about the same time that the money arrived 
a wave of restoration passed over Spain, 
and by a curious coincidence the Arch- 
bishop of Granada has been enabled to indulge 
his ecclesiological tastes at the expense of 
English sympathisers with his suffering country- 
men. This is the inference of the 7'mes corre- 
spondent, an inference for which we are not 
responsible. 





4 hao case of Harris v. De Pinna, which 

was heard last week, is an important 
one in regard to the law of light. As appears 
from the report, there was a claim in respect 
of a shed, with open sides and several floors, 
which was used for the purpose of storin 
timber. Mr. Justice Chitty held that this 
structure did not fall within the words of 
the third section of the Prescription Act, 
“ dwelling-house, workshop, or other building.” 
It was held in Courtauld v. Legh that an 
uncompleted uninhabited house was entitled 
to a prescriptive right to light, but here 
it is clear this was in fact a simple collection 
of enormous shelves. In many cases the 
question of the alteration and the change of 
windows has been lengthily discussed, and 
these cases rest on the assumption that there 
must be a definite opening through which to 
admit the light in order to found aright. To 
say that such an erection as this with open 
sides was entitled to the right to light would 
cause-every shed in the kingdom to be obtain- 
ing a light, an idea which we are confident did 
not enter the mind of the Legislature when it 
passed the Prescription Act. In our lay 
opinion, therefore, the decision of Mr. Justice 
Chitty is quite right. 





| important work on “ Modern Ornamenta- 
tion,” by Dr. Dresser, is announced by 
Mr. Batsford as in preparation, to be published 
in ten monthly parts. It will comprise a 
series of original designs for the patterns of 
textile fabrics, for the ornamentation of wood, 
metal, and pottery, and for the decoration of 
walls, ceilings, &c. Itis described as intended 
to be of use to manufacturers who have to 
apply patterns to their productions. It is to 
be hoped that those to whom it is specially 
addressed will seek to benefit by it in the right 
way, by making it a basis of original study, 
not by merely copying patterns from it, which 
does no good to either art or artist. 





FACULTY was granted by Dr. Espin, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Liverpool, 

on the 3rd of this month, for the erection of 
chancel gates, designed by Mr. Pearson for the 
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church of St. Agnes, Toxteth Park, near Liver- 
aes There was no opposition, but Mr. 

hurnam, who appeared in support of the appli- 
cation, recited several precedents in favour of 
it, the general bearing of which went, however, 
to show that the matter is viewed as one for 
the exercise of discretion in special cases. 
Chancellor Espin took this view. The church 
in question, he said, was one of great richness 
and excellence of ornamentation in the chancel, 
and the protection of gates, if not necessary, 
was expedient. ‘ It must be understood, how- 
ever,” said the Chancellor, “that this is not to 
be drawn into a precedent.” 





* regard to the Stone Bow at Lincoln, the 
threatened demolition of which we referred 
to the other day (p. 711, ante), we understand 
that the Corporation have called in the aid of 
Mr. Pearson, to advise them how best to treat 
the structure so as to provide for necessities 
of traffic without injury to its architectural 
character and historic value. 





We: have been appealed to touching certain 
proposed additions and alterations to the 
Eton School buildings, which it is averred 
will involve the sacrifice of old buildings and 
old associations, and we observe “ A Present 
Etonian ” writes on the subject in the Times 
of Thursday. An Etonian also (obviously, 
from internal evidence, the same hand), in a 
facetious lrbellus with the signature of 
“Peccator Maximus,” gives sundry extracts 
from the lucubrations of ‘Sparrow on House- 
tops” in regard to recent developments of 
skyline at Eton, and also much argumen- 
tation on the proposed further changes. 
It appears to be tacitly admitted on all 
sides that new buildings are wanted: what is 
complained of is that the old houses occupied 
by masters in Weston’s Yard are to be pulled 
down, and that the library is to be removed 
and placed in “ Upper School,” whereby various 
time-honoured memoranda and signatures of 
great men shall be hidden. Touching the 
houses, “ Peccator Maximus” gives a photo- 
graph of them, and they are pleasant-looking 
old-fashioned habitations, which, were it our 
happiness to live at Eton, we should be loth 
to see removed. At the same time we feel 


g|suspicious about the agitation on the subject, 


because the cogitations of “ Peccator Maxi- 
mus” savour of that overwrought sentimentality 
so rife nowadays, which sees sanctity in every 
old wall because it is old, and unholiness in all 
that is new. Nor can we, who have not been 
consulted concerning the proposed additions to 
the school buildings, undertake to affirm that 
the projectors of them do not know best what 
they want and what it is possible todo. We 
do say, however, make the new buildings with- 
out interfering with the old, if by any means it 
can be done: so far we are ready to say to 
** Peccator,”—“ Pecca fortiter.” 


A “County Surveyors’ Society.”—A 
meeting convened by Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, the 
County Surveyor of Norfolk, was held at the 
Westminster Town-hall on November 19th, for 
the purpose of discussing the desirability of 
forming a County Surveyors’ Society.—Mr. 
C. H. Howell, County Surveyor of Surrey, was 
voted to the chair.—Mr. Heslop informed the 
meeting that, in reply to the forty-two circular 
letters he had sent out to county surveyors in 
England, thirty-eight replies had been received ; 
thirty-three of these were strongly in favour of 
forming the society, and he (Mr. Heslop) 
gathered that the remaining five gentlemen 
would be quite willing to join such a society 
when actually formed, and therefore there 
could be no doubt that the wish for such a 
seciety was practically unanimous.—It was pro- 
posed by Mr. Groves, County Surveyor of Salop, 
and seconded by Mr. Kyrnersley, County Sur- 
veyor of Northumberland, ‘‘ That it is desirable 
that a County Surveyors’ Society be formed for 
England and Wales, for the purpose of watching 
over all matters affecting the office of County 
Surveyors.” Carried unanimously.—Mr. C. H. 
Howell was elected president for the year; Mr. 
F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor of Middlesex, 
vice-president; Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, hon. 
secretary and treasurer; and the gentlemen 
present were formed into a committee, with 
power to add to their number. 
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FOREIGN RAILWAYS AND ENGLISH 
RAIL-MAKERS. 


In the present condition of the iron trade the 
announcement of the resolution, on the part of 
the Chinese Government, to introduce the rail- 
way system into that vast and populous empire 
might raise a glow of hope in many a hungry 
man, if he could entertain any reasonable ex- 
pectation of our ministering to the wants of 
China, in this respect, let us say in such a way 
as we did to those of France from 1833 to 1855. 
Of this, unfortunately, there is but small 
promise. Deeply, therefore, does it concern 
all those who live by the mineral and metal- 
lurgic industry of England to inquire why this 
should be so. 

We are too apt to think, from the dead slack 
which has fallen on public works in this country 
as far as construction is concerned, for the last 
few years, that the same lack of enterprise is 
displayed elsewhere. If we judge from the 
demand made on our rail-makers, our engine- 
makers, and other of our mechanical engineers, 
such would, indeed, seem to be the case. But 
as far as the world in general is concerned, the 
construction of railways abroad is going on with 
an annually increasing energy and vigour. 
From 1840 to 1880 the yearly addition to the 
length of railway open in the world was at the 
rate of 10 per cent.; each year showing an 
advance to that extent on its predecessors. 
From 1872 to 1882 the growth of the railway 
system has been less rapid, averaging 54 per 
cent. for each year of the decade. Bat at this 
rate, if we had continued to command the 
supply, we should have exported nearly 70 per 
cent. more railway iron in the latter than we did 
in the former year. What, however, was the fact? 

In 1882, notwithstanding a reduction of 44 per 
cent. in the price of pig iron, and of 53 per cent. 
in that of railway bars, since 1872, our export 
of railway iron was positively less, by 9,000 tons, 
than was the case in 1872. It is hard to exagge- 
rate the importance of this simple comparison. 

Again, during the same decade, 16 per cent. 
was added to the length open of_railways in the 
United Kingdom. But during the same period 
the United States and the twelve principal 
countries of Europe added 70 per cent. to the 
aggregate length of their railways. Seventy 
per cent. mere railway iron was required by the 
world in a year than had been required ten 
years previously, and out of this large demand 
we obtained only so many orders, at low prices, 
as to fail to maintain our own output of this 
class of goods. Is it possible to show more un- 
comfortable figures as to the manner in which 
the supply of the foreign iron market is shifting 
from our grasp ? 

About one-half the iron made in the United 
Kingdom is made for export. In 1882, 8,560,000 
tons of iron were made, and 4,350,000 tons were 
exported; 24 per cent. of which was railway 
iron. Twenty-seven per cent. more weight of 
iron was, indeed, exported in 1882 than had 
been the case in 1872. But 24 per cent. less 
money was received for the larger than was 
received for the smaller weight. 

During the year 1873, 10,686 miles of railway 
were opened for public traffic. If we allow the 
rough estimate of 150 tons of iron per mile, 
that meant a demand for 1,600,000 tons of 
railway iron. In the year 1883, 18,346 miles 
of railway were opened. That, at the same 
allowance, meant 2,850,000 tons of railway 
iron wanted jin the year. But in 1872 we 
exported 945,420 tons of “rail-road iron of 
all sorts,” and in 1882 we only exported 936,949 
tons of the same ; that is to say, that in 1872-3 
we supplied 59 per cent. of the railway iron 
bought by the world, while in 1882-3, having 
lowered our price per ton by more than half, 
we only supplied 33 per cent. of the annual 
purchases. Can anything be of more vital im- 
portance to England than to know, and to 
understand, this terribly backward movement 
of one of our most im portant industries,—an 
industry which occupied, at the date of the 
last census, it is said, as much as 14 per cent. 
of the population of England and Wales? 

During the same period, in which, at the cost 
above stated, we had increased the weight of 
our iron exports by 27 per cent., those of 
Sweden increased by 37, those of Belgium by 
52, and those of the German Empire by 69 per 
cent. The Swedish bar iron commands a 
price higher than that of English bar iron by 
30 per cent., owing to the superior excellence 
of the metal. German railway bar iron, on the 
other hand, is sold, or was sold, for the average 





‘of 1882, at 12 per cent. below English rates. 


Thus on the one hand a better article than we 
supply keeps its own price at the top of the 
market, while on the other hand, in meeting the 
demand for cheap goods we are beaten by 
German and Belgian manufacturers. 

For iron used in the building trade, as to 
which the returns of the Board of Trade furnish 
no specific information, there can be little doubt 
that our home manufacture is suffering in a 
similar manner. The total export of cast, 
wrought, and manufactured iron of all sorts, 
with the exception of old iron for re-manu- 
facture ; pig and puddled iron; bar, angle, bolt, 
and rod iron; railroad iron; wire, hoops, sheets, 
and boiler plates, and tinned plates, was 269,607 
tons in 1872. In 1882 the export had risen to 
328,262 tons, or by about 22 per cent. in the 
ten years; but we received 223,000/. less for 
the smaller than we had done for the larger 
quantity. Here, however, comes in the un- 
pleasant story of the use of Belgian iron for the 
municipal buildings of Glasgow. It is of no 
use to lap ourselves in a fool’s paradise, expect- 
ing better times. Whether times get better or 
get worse, the iron trade of the world seems to 
be slipping from our hand. 

It is idle to shut our eyes to facts like these. 
It is idle to cite them merely to complain. 
What it is imperative for us to do is to grasp 
and arrange the facts, to look them in the face, 
and then to ascertain the causes of a decline, 
not only positive, but relative, in the remune- 
ration of English labour. We have taken the 
one great industry, the condition of which has 
been forced on our attention this week by the 
disagreeable news from China. But the iron 
trade does not stand alone. Taken one by one, 
something of the same kind is occurring in each 
of our main industries. And what it mainly 
concerns those who have any voice in the 
administratien of our affairs to understand is, 
that it is not a mere participation in a general 
wave of depression of prices of which we have 
to complain. That there are waves of eleva- 
tion and of depression, and that the industry 
of the United Kingdom is affected in sympathy 
with these waves, is a fact which it would be 
idle to contradict, and which it may not prove 
too difficult to explain. Ii is not that which 
alarms us. The grave cause of anxiety is not 
the general but the relative movement. That 
the price of English iron should fall when that 
of German or Belgian iron falls, and rise when 
the latter rises, is natural enough. What is 
not natural, or, at all events, is not tolerable, 
if it can be prevented, is, that the English 
prices should fall more rapidly in the general 
fall, and should rise more slowly in the general 
rise, than German and Belgian prices. To this 
all the statistics that we have been able to 
collect point with a fatal unanimity. And, as 
before said, this applies not to iron alone. 
The coal-mining activity of the United States, 
and of the twelve principal exporting and im- 
porting states of Europe, has increased, during 
the last decade, at more than double the rate of 
the coal industry of the United Kingdom. 
Our coal exports in 1872 formed less than 
11 per cent. of our output. In 1882 
they had risen to 143} per cent. of our 
output, showing that the rate at which 
we were ministering to foreign industry, 
by the supply of the food of the steam 
engine, was increasing more rapidly, by one- 
third, than the rate of increase of our own 
industry. At the same time, taking coal im- 
ports (of which at present we have none), the 
meah increase in the consumption of the 
countries above stated during the decade was 
no less than 90 per cent. It may be true that, 
when the balance is held fair, any sign of in- 
creased wealth in other countries, if they are 
our customers, may signify increase in our own 
wealth. But this is on the supposition that 
there is a free and unchecked trade between 
the two parties. The fact that while our own 
coal output, including exports, has increased 
by 26 per cent., the coal consumption of the 
thirteen countries stated has increased by 55 
per cent., goes to show that our neighbours 
are twice as industrious, or twice as happy in 
the growth of their great coal-fed industries as 
ourselves. For the moment we attempt no 
more than to call the attention of our readers 
to unquestioned facts. What they mean, how 
they occurred, whither they tend, and what is 
to be done to meet them, are questions, the 
importance of which is only too likely to be 
accentuated by the sharp commentary of 
hunger during the coming winter. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, CLERKENWELL. 


A LARGE pile of scaffolding along the eastern 
side of St. John’s-square attracts attention to a 
building which, with an unpretentious exterior 
and placed back some yards from the genera] 
route, commonly escapes observation. The re- 
storation in red brick of the western front at 
this juncture is, by a singular chance, nearly 
synchronous with a notable event with which 
the early history of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, igs 
closely associated. For on Sunday, the Ist of 
March last, the two honourable and learned 
Societies of the Temple celebrated the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of the consecration by 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, of their 
Church of St. Mary. Nine days later, being 
then on a visit in England to preach a crusade, 
Heraclius went through a similar ceremony for 
the Knights of St. John in Clerkenwell. Their 
house in this quarter (whose rural aspect was 
marked by such names as Coppice and Wilder. 
ness rows) is said to have been provided for 
them by Jordan de Brisset. That opulent baron 
also established a Benedictine convent, Ecclesia 
Beate Marie de fonte Clericorum, not 300 yards 
distant, by Clerkenwell-green, where St. James’s 
Church,—covering the site of the nuns’ chapel, 
—forms a prominent landmark as it rises above 
the valley of the Fleet.* He is reputed to have 
exchanged with the prioress twenty acres in his 
lordship of Willinghale, in the county of Kent, for 
ten acres situated between Red Lion and St. John 
streets, St. John’s Gate and Aylesbury-street. 
Pennant, it should be noticed, writes,—‘‘ The 
same Jordan Briset, not satisfied with the former 
great endowment [St. John’s], gave to one 
Robert, a priest, fourteen acres of land almost 
adjoining to the first, to build on them a religious 
house. He accordingly founded one to the 
honour of God and the assumption of our Lady, 
which he filled with Black Nuns of the order of 
St. Benedict.” Whichever preceded the other, 
it is clear that St. John’s should date from after 
1100. For the military side of the Hospitallers 
of St. John,—whose first religious house was 
built for pilgrims at Jerusalem in 1048 by some 
Amalfi merchants trading to the Levant,—was 
not founded until after the Crusaders had cap- 
tured the Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens in 
1099. Nor did they retain Jerusalem for more 
than two years subsequently to the dedication, 
in 1185, of this their church to St. John the 
Baptist. Having settled successively at Acrs, 
Limisso, and Rhodes (1310-1522), they in 1530 
received Malta from the Emperor Charles V. 

The Hospitallers of St. John, who conformed 
to the rules of St. Augustine, owned in 
Christendom upwards of 19,000 manors, seve- 
rally attached to eight Grand Priories in as 
many nations, or languages (to use their own 
term); their priory in England counting as 
the sixth in rank. Amongst their London 
manors were those in the Hackney Marshes and 
at St. John’s Wood. Having succeeded, temp. 
Edward II., to the forfeited possessions of the 
Templars, their lord prior ranked as Primus 
Baro Anglie. Enjoying a signal share of royal 
favour, they escaped the hostility which 
schemed for their great rivals’ overthrow.t 
Here Alexander of Scotland was knighted by 
King John; and hither, to pass his honeymoon 
with Eleanor, came that prince whose tomb at 
Westminster is inscribed ‘“ Edvardus Primus 
Scottorum malleus hic est, 1308. Pactum 
serva.”’ After the burning of their property 
by Wat Tyler’s communists,—the conflagration 
lasting seven days,—the priory was rebuilt 
even more magnificently than before. Kings 
Henry IV. and V. would visit the prior for 
days together; and Richard III. made at St. 
John’s his public disavowal of any intention to 
marry his niece, Elizabeth of York. The story 
goes that Prior Weston, who had been adjudged 
a pension of 1,000/. a year,—a goodly sum in 
his day,—died of a broken heart on Ascension 
Day, May 7th, 1540, when the priory, whose 
revenues Dugdale estimates at 2,385/. 12s. 8d. 
per annum, was finally dissolved. The 
buildings survived fora brief while longer as@ 
storehouse for Henry VIII.’s war-artillery, to- 
gether with his tents and other equipments for 
the chase; they also afforded a home for his 
daughter, afterwards Queen Mary. But the 
nave, aisles, and transepts, with the beautifully- 
ornamented central bell-tower, which Stow 80 








* See Aggas’s map for a quaint picture of the well at 
the former church’s western end. soe _—" 

+ See Milman’s ‘‘ Latin Christianity” for vintes re 
arguments against the unrighteous condemnation 0 
Templars by Pope Clement V, and Philip the Fair. 
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greatly admired, were blown down with gun- 

wder by the sacrilegious hand of Somerset, 
who coveted the materials for his projected 
waterside palace on the Strand. Cardinal Pole 
restored what was left of the choir, with its 
side-chapels, and set up Sir Thomas Tresham, 
of Rushton, as prior (1557). But the 
restoration was shortlived, for in 1559 the 
English religious order was finally abolished 
by Queen Elizabeth. The property had passed 
from John (Dudley) Lord Lisle to one Ralph 
Freeman, temp. James I.; then from William 
(Cecil), second Karl of Exeter, to his daughter, 
Diana, who married for her first husband Henry 
(Vere) Earl of Oxford, and for her second 
Robert (Bruce) second Earl ef Elgin. For his 
active participation in the Restoration Lord 
Elgin was created, on the 18th of March, 1664, 
Earlof Ailesbury in the English peerage. Lord 
Ailesbury occupied the house which stands to 
the north in Hollar’s two views of the priory 
church, from the west and from the east (1661). 
His successor lived here until 1706; the choir 
serving them for a private chapel. This church 
then became a Presbyterian meeting-house, 
and as sucb was sacked by the mob during the 
Sacheverel riots. Bishop Burnet, who lived 
opposite, in the square, mentions its pillage. It 
was then bought, together with what was left of 
the Preceptory buildings, by one Simon Michell, 
who built Aylesbury-street, Red Lion-street, 
and other thoroughfares round about. Having 
restored the church, and built a new roof and 
western front, he sold the building to the Fifty 
New Churches Commissioners for 3,000l/., less 
501., in consideration of a vault in the crypt 
(1723). The church was accordingly re-opened 
for divine service on Thursday, the 27th day of 
December of that year. Albemarle-street, to 
the south, takes its name from Christopher 
(Monck) second Duke of Albemarle, who was 
first husband to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
(Cavendish) Duke of Newcastle. Newcastle 
House lay between St. James’s Church and 
the House of Detention. In Albemarle-street 
lived James Carr, architect of St. James’s 
Church, and here two other celebrated archi- 
tects served their articles: Edmund Aiken and 
Samuel Ware. The names of Aylesbury-place 
and Bishop’s-court speak for themselves. 

Since we have already published* accounts, 
with illustrations, of the crypt and its Early 
English and Transitional architecture, it will 
suffice here to supplement what we then wrote. 
The new street from Bloomsbury to Shoreditch 
has destroyed much of St. John’s-square, in- 
cluding Burnet’s House, and Ledbury-place that 
had been built over his garden. Many remains 
of the priory buildings were found underground. 
From these and other foundations beneath the 
existing houses it is clear that the northern 
Preceptory wall lay along the corresponding side 
of the square. An opening that was made on 
the 12th November, 1851, between Nos. 19 and 
20, eastern side, by the northern postern, 
revealed a wall 7 ft. in thickness, faced with 
squared stone on the northern (outer) side, and 
of chalk rubble within. Across the southern 
end of Jerusalem-passage adjoining stood the 
northern postern. Its internal dimensions were : 
17ft.10 in. long; atsouthend 10 ft. 1 in., and at 
the north end 10 ft. 9 in. wide. This was further 
enclosed next to the square by a gate 10 ft. 
7 in. high, and at the Aylesbury-street end by 
another gate 3 ft. 6 in. thick. From the 
Minutes of the Commissioners of Paving it 
appears that on the 19th of May, 1780, leave 
was given to one Gabriel Gregory to pull down 
this relic, second only in importance to the St. 
eng pe That gate stood nearly in the 
ye a the northern wall, of which at that 
; ere yet existed a portion some 67 ft. 
ong westwards. Other remains of the wall, and 
an old domed well, are laid bare by excava- 
tions lately made eastwards of the gate. The 
late Mr. Pettit Griffith undertook, in 1845-6, 
oe repair of St. John’s Gate. It found a 

riend in Mr. Wickens, who purchased the 
freeholdin 1865. Hecleared away amodernstair- 
case in the western portion, and repaired the 
_— newel staircase in the north-western tower. 
nh a view of the Gate from the north, in Pen- 
_ 8 book, will be seen a doorway opening to the 
oot of this staircase. That was the door of 
Edward Cave’s printing-office, in Johnson’s 
. The printing-office was tie room on the 
oes “or the ante-room, immediately 
vocal . ® continual accretion of the ground 
—lund had given the door a strangely sunk 
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| appearance, so it was accordingly raised by 


about 2 ft. This door, which preserves its con- 
temporary carved spandrels, should be compared 
for height with its fellow opposite, now filled 
in with stone and brick, in the north-eastern 
tower. The original ground-floor level of the 
gate is discernible in the walls of the cellar 
beneath the ambulance store-room; the lower 
exterior plinth is now but a few inches above 
the pavement. One defect, dwelt upon by Mr. 
Griffith, is in course of being made good at the 
hands of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., who has 
acquired the property for the Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, and the re-established order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Stone mullions of three-lights 
and cusped have just been fitted into the 
two windows of the large room over the arch- 
way. This room, too, is being decorated, and 
entirely repaired with new flooring, ceiling, 
and panelling. In the “Cave” coffee-room 
of the tavern, in the south-eastern tower, 
are collected a valuable set of views, Ac., 
of old Clerkenwell. Whilst we may feel 
somewhat sceptical about the armchair on a 
dais beneath his bust before the door, it is 
refreshing to find that this and other efforts are 
made to keep alive Dr. Johnson’s memory in a 
building which, as he told Boswell, he for the 
first time beheld with reverence, and where he 
indubitably toiled when well-nigh friendless and 
unknown in London. 








THE CUSTOM OF LONDON IN REGARD 
TO THE EASEMENT OF LIGHT. 


Ir is probable that many of the younger 
generation of architects are unaware that there 
at one time existed in the cities of London and 
York a particular custom in regard to the law 
of light. It was that the owner of an ancient 
house, or of a house with ancient foundations, 
might build up this ancient house to whatever 
height he pleased, or might erect new walls on 
the ancient foundations as high as he liked, even 
though by so doing he obstructed his neigh- 
bour’s ancient lights. To this effect was the 
custom of London certified by the Recorder of 
the City in the year 1757, in the case of Plummer 
v. Bentham (1 Burrows, 248), when he was 
called to the bar of the Court of King’s Bench 
for that purpose. A comical incident of the case 
is found in a note to the report, which states that 
the Recorder, not having been called on to do 
this for many years, “a consultation was had 
in the City concerning the sort of gown which 
it was proper for the Recorder to put on: in 
which consultation it was determined that it 
ought to be the purple cloth robe, faced with 
black velvet, and not his scarlet gown, his black 
silk one, nor the Common Bar gown.” But, 
leaving this little bit of civic etiquette, the case 
of Winstanley v. Lee (2 Swanston, 333), in 
1818, may be noticed as one in which the custom 
was pleaded, with the result that the person so 
doing was held to have the right to darken his 
neighbour’s ancient lights. The practical effect 
of the custom was very clearly stated in the 
judgment. ‘‘ Persons,” said the judge, “ bought 
subject to that custom; each party, therefore, 
knows that without a writing, by the custom his 
neighbour may build to the obstruction of his 
light; or, on the other hand, that he is safe in 
acquiescence, because, unless he has given a 
writing, his privilege remains.’”’ There existed, 
in fact, under the custom what may be termed 
freedom of building, and it is very doubtful if 
under it the benefits were not greater to all 
parties than under the present law, which 
restricts the right of building. A very eminent 
judge, the late Lord Cranworth, stated, in tho 
well-known case of Yates v. Jack, that ‘‘ the 
advantages derived from the custom probably 
exceeded its evils,’ and that ‘“‘serious incon- 
venience may be felt by the abolition of the 
alleged custom.” 

The abolition of the custom by the Legis- 
lature was unquestionably done somewhat heed- 
lessly. No debate occurred when the Prescription 
Act was being passed into law, and it was 
passed solely in consequence of the report of the 
Real Property Commission of 1829. But the 
subject of the easement of light in its many 
important bearings was never considered by 
that Commission. If any one will refer to the 
evidence taken, he will find that only one answer, 
and that not an important one, touches the 
easement of light. It is, therefore, astonishing 
that the Legislature should, with so light a 
heart, have abolished the customs of London 
and York. eat TI ih ipl #7. 





It may be asked, of what value now is th® 
fact that this custom once existed ? The answe" 
is plain, that it forms an interesting and not-to- 
be-forgotten phase in the history of building 
law. Next, that it is of practical value in con- 
sidering whether any and what changes are 
required in the existing law of light. There 
are many who are of opinion that the present 
law is by no means satisfactory in its results, 
and the position of these is strengthened by the 
fact of the former existence of the custom 
which has been mentioned, and that it was 
abolished by the Legislature after little or no 
consideration. 








A HISTORY OF NORFOLK. 


THIS is @ new departure in the writing of 
county history* and not without its advantages. 
We are far from saying that Mr. Rye has 
followed a more excellent way than Nichols and 
Ormerod and Surtees and Whitaker, but on the 
footpath he has made for himself he is likely to 
have more companions than they. The grand 
old folios and quartos must still be consulted 
for descent of property, family pedigrees, and 
antiquarian details, but the ordinary reader 
who wants to get sufficient information, at once 
general and accurate, about the county in which 
his lot is cast, may very well content himself 
with Mr. Rye’s readable and reliable octavo. 

The author, in his desire to be popular, is 
now and then unnecessarily familiar in his style. 
We do not look for stately periods, still less for 
dignified dulness, but a footnote like the follow- 
ing rather grates upon the ear,—‘ I can’t stand 
the idea that this way (i‘.e., the so-called ‘ Ped- 
dar’s way’) was simply to lead to an unimpor- 
tant chapel like St. Edmund’s at Hunstanton,” 
and, we think, that “‘ the bibulous propensities ” 
of Yarmouth watermen might well have been 
left without a chronicler. But these are small 
blemishes upon a work done honestly and 
pleasantly. 

Mr. Rye begins at the beginning, while 
modestly confessing that he knows next to 
nothing about the aborigines of Norfolk. He 
believes the county to have been invaded and 
peopled by Danes at an early period and long 
before the arrival of the Romans, basing his 
belief upon certain place - names, Danish in 
origin, which were Latinised at a later period. 
Be that as it may, the Roman has left behind 
him such tangible proofs of his occupation as 
to throw the ‘‘ Noble Dane” altogether into the 
background. Caister- by - Norwich has some- 
thing more than its name to attest its origin. 

The solid walls, enclosing thirty-five acres, 
show that it was an important military centre, 
little, if at all, inferior to Sarum or Caerleon. 
The county being naturally favourable to road- 
making, there are abundant evidences of the 
skill of the Romans in this their characteristic 
work. Less evident are the traces of Saxon 
occupation. There are, indeed, the well-known 
font in Burnham Deepdale, and the towers of 
Tasburgh and South Lopham churches, and an 
arch in St. Julian’s, Norwich, which may be 
cited as examples of Saxon architecture, but, 
in a land of churches, what are they ? 

With the Norman Conquest we reach solid 
ground. The Domesday Book divides the whole 
county into fifteen great estates, the largest 
proprietors being Roger Bigod, Richard de 
Warren, William de Beaufoy, and the king. Of 
these great nobles the representation in the 
direct male line soon died out, and Mr. Rye 
takes occasion to be deservedly severe upon 
the foolish pride of those who sought (and 
still seek) their earliest ancestor among the 
companions of the Conqueror. He shows the 
obscurity of the Howard family anterior to 
the Judge who lived in 1293, and believes the 
name is indicative of a humble calling,—the 
Heyward or guardian of the farmstead (?) at 
night. Townshend, again, was, 450 years ago, a 
very ordinary denizen of the village of Rainham ; 
and Bulwer represents Bullward, the useful 
individual who looked after the manor-bull. 

But if the Norman lords have not left male 
heirs behind them, they have bequeathed to us 
some grand examples of their castle-building 
skill. Of these, the most important is, of 
course, Norwich Castle, once known as Blanch- 
flower, which underwent reconstruction at the 
hands of one of the Bigods. The same process 
has lately been repeated, but happily the 
Norman work has been carefully reproduced, 
and the great square tower, which bears tho 


* Popular County Histories. A History of Norfolk, 
By Walter Rye, London: Elliot Stock, 1885, 
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uume of Bigod, is still the grandest feature of 
the pile. Of other castles within the county, 
the most conspicuous were Castle Acre,—-still, in 
position, a considerable fortress,—and, Swanton 
Morley, of which scarcely a vestige remains. 
Of a later date is Oxburgh, which Edmund 
Bedingfield built in the reign of Edward IV., 
and then come Caister Castle by Yarmouth, 
and Baconsthorpe, which belong to the fifteenth 
century. Norfork does not rank high as a 
county in respect of its fortified buildings, but 
it takes a foremost place in religious, and 
especially in monastic, foundations. No less 
than eighty-two of the latter may be reckoned 
within the county, and some of them, notably 
Walsingham, Thetford, and,'of course, Norwich, 
had a reputation far outside it. Mr. Rye vexes 
himself with that oft-repeated question,—why 
Norfolk, of all counties in England, should 
have so extremely large a number of churches ? 
As population cannot account for the fact we 
must ascribe it to piety; but as the latter seems 
to have languished in later days we have often 
the melancholy spectacle of a magnificent chnrch 
falling into decay, or, perhaps, curtailed of its 
original glorious dimensions. As it sometimes 
happens that two churches are to be found in 
one churchyard, it must be admitted that the 
parishioners may have some cause to complain 
of their heavy burden being also unnecessary. 
[It seems that there are no less than 730 parishes 
and churches in Norfolk, with its 2,024 square 
miles, while Yorksbire, with treble the area, 
has 117 fewer ecclesiastical edifices. 

Mr. Rye not only traces the history of the 
county, but has a good deal to say,—and very 
interesting much of it is,—about such matters 
as the old peasant life, the gentler life and the 
town life, and he givesa list of all the churches 
in the county which are specially worthy of 
examination, with the points in each which are 
most remarkable. The utility of such a list to 
the architectural student is obvious. It is 
difficult to select from what is in fact a selec- 
tion, but, outside Norwich, the most interesting 
churches would seem to be South Burlingham, 
with its stone pulpit with sounding-board, hour- 
glass, and frame, stone reading-desk, and 
wooden rood-screen; Fakenham, with excellent 
flint and stone panelling; Swaffham, striking 
in situation and proportion; and Walpole St. 
Peter, which Rickman pronounced to be a 
thoroughly satisfactory Perpendicular church. 
At Ramworth and Barton Turf there are mag- 
nificent rood-screens, and the fonts at Hautbois 
and Great Plumstead are especially curious. 

Mr. Rye is at his best when he takes his 
readers a tour through the county he knows aud 
loves so well; and the following extract is a 
good sample of the pleasant way in which he 
imparts his stores of valuable information :— 

“The attraction of this district” (i,e., the 
Wash) ‘‘is not in the scenery, which is flat and 
level as the sea itself, but in its magnificent 
churches. Nowhere else in England can be 
found in so small a district five such churches 
as Walsoken, Wiggenhall, Walpole St. Peter, 
West Walton, and Terrington St. Clements’. 
It is difficult to give even a guess how a purely 
agricultural district like this should have been 
able to find funds to erect such churches or to 
sustain them when erected. Any one of them 
would be the pride and glory of many a county 
town, and it is hard to say which of the five is 
finest. .... A pilgrimage down south, over 
the bleak sandy downs,—the ‘ rabbit and rye’ 
country, as it used to be called,—should be made 
to see Grimes Graves, near Brandon, earthworks 
extending over more than twenty acres, about 
which so much has been written. ... Further 
down the river is Thetford, also planted on both 
sides of the river, once the capital and cathe- 
dral town of East Anglia. It has been guessed 
to be Sitomagus, and certainly many traces of 
Roman occupation have been found here. But 
the great Castle Mound, steep and high, with 
its grass-grown sides, so difficult even in times 
of peace to climb up, is the chief object of inte- 
rest in the town. .... ” But here we must 
stop. Mr. Rye is a companion one is loth to 
lose, and a more trustworthy guide it would be 
hard to find. Yet what has been in his case a 
successful essay might very easily turn out a 
disastrous failure in the hands of one less 
thoroughly imbued with his subject. 








Surveyors’ Institution.—At the meeting 
of this Institution on Monday evening last, the 
President (Mr. E. I’Anson) in the chair, Mr. 
EK. Smyth, Professional Associate, read a paper on 
‘* The Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill, 1884-5.” 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN 


GREEKS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
notes upon this subject, which may be of some 
interest as reflecting light on ancient Greek 
funeral customs and representations of them in 
art :— 

“The sudden illness and death in a hotel 
at Athens this year of a young Corfiote law- 
student of the University, an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the friend with whom I was living, was 
the means of bringing under my notice a 
number of Greek customs in laying out their 
dead and at funerals, authentic record of which 
I think may be interesting. The tenacity with 
which the people of modern Greece still cling to 
certain usages of classical times became in this 
case the more apparent, as my friend, through 
ignorance of them, would fain have dispensed 
with them, and in various instances, urged by 
manifest reasons of haste and inconvenience, 
attempted, without success, to act in contra- 
vention of them. 

1. The dead body was first washed with 
vinegar and water. For vinegar wine is often 
substituted, both in the islands and on conti- 
nental Greece. In Corfu the Jews and many 
Christians have retained the custom of placing 
a cauldron of boiling water outside the house 
where the dead person lies, into which the 
passers by throw rose-leaves. With this con- 
coction of rose-leaves they wash the corpse, as 
the goddess is said to have embalmed with oil 
of roses the body of her beloved Hector,* or, as 
the ancients used wine, oil, and perfumes to 
prepare the bodies of their dead, to fit them 
like athletes for the exercises of another world. 

2. A piece of linen was then taken, untouched 
by the needle, having the same width as ‘the 
body and twice its length. It was doubled, and 
a hole, large enough for the head to pass 
through, was cut out of the middle. This rude 
scapular-like garment was put over the dead 
body, so that the head alone remained visible. 
This vesture is called the cacBavoy. The ancients 
also clothed their dead in white. 

3. The body was then dressed in an entirely 
new suit of clothes, but the greatest importance 
is attached to the shoes being new. 

4. Under the head was placed a pillow filled 
with lemon leaves. This custom appears to 
prevail in Crete and at Smyrna, and may have 
been brought into Corfu by Cretan emigrants 
or refugees, of whom it is known there has 
been a great number. In spite of all my in- 
quiries, I can find no satisfactory reason for 
this custom; but I can certify that within the 
last few months a deputy from Corfu and a 
physician, both living at Athens, were very 
much concerned about getting these lemon 
leaves for the laying out of their respective 
brothers, the neighbours thinking it a bad omen 
if the leaves were gathered in their gardens for 
the purpose. 

5. In the mouth was placed a bunch of violets, 
and around the temples a chaplet of flowers, 
as the ancient Greeks crowned their dead with 
garlands,—like victors, or as entering on the 
pleasures of a new world. These flowers, used 
only for the unmarried, must be white, and of 
the orange or the jasmine, either fresh or 
dried according to the season. 

6. A small coin was then placed in the palm 
of the band (both hands and feet were tied 
with certain bands sold for the purpose, which 
are unloosed at the edge of the grave, when 
the coffin is about to be closed), a relic of the 
fee paid the ferryman for the passage. In 
Athens a sou is dropped for the purpose into 
the coffin. In the islands and in country 


places it is the custom to put an XX 


earthenware token called a pentalpha, 

in the mouth of the deceased to pro- 

tect the body from evil influences. Some say 
this custom is of Pythagorean origin. The 
Greeks say that this coin has to be given to 
St. Peter at the gates of heaven. Nothing 
could induce this particular to be omitted. 

7. In removing the corpse from the house 
great care was taken that the feet should go 
first. An inadvertent change made by my friend 
immediately attracted notice, and the feet of 
the dead body, like those of Patroclus stretched 
in the tent of Achilles, were placed towards the 


door. This was the custom among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in order to signify that the 





* Ut finxerit Homerus fuisse Hectoris cadaver a Venere 
oleo rose perunctum, canibus volucribusque arcendis 





uorum rabiei miserum exposuit furor fremebunde 
| Thetidis.—Berlendus. 
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deceased should never enter by it again. Ag 
the body passed out of the house, the neigh. 
bours and those who were in the hotel threw 
down vessels of water which were broken on 
the door-step, in order, as they said, to avert 
any return of such ill-luck to the neighbour. 
hood. Moreover, a Greek priest had to be 
engaged for three successive days to come and 
sprinkle the room in which the youth died with 
holy water, and fumigate it with incense, and 
repeat certain prayers, as for that period after 
death his spirit was supposed to haunt its 
precincts. 

8. After the embalmment at the cemetery, 
while the body was left for the night in the 
mortuary chapel, it was placed accidentally 
with the head towards the west; but the 
woman in charge quickly interposed, and in- 
sisted on having it placed with the head to the 
east, exclaiming in a questioning tone of mingled 
surprise and pain, ‘ Surely, he is not con- 
demned !’ 

9. After the burial, women are hired to keep 
a light burning over the grave, in a kind of 
lantern made for the purpose, for a period of 
three years ; thatis, until the body is considered 
to be decomposed. So much importance is 
attributed to the speedy decomposition of a 
corpse, that, to further it, the bottom of 
modern Greek coffins is left open by means of 
cross-bars or lattice-work. Only the other day 
the Athenian grave-digger declared that the 
dryness or dampness of the situation had 
nothing to do with the length of time required 
for this decomposition; and he triumphantly 
pointed to various sites in the cemetery where 
some bodies are rapidly decomposed and others 
not, winding up by the assertion that those 
whose bodies he finds still entire after the 
allotted period must have been deprived of 
suffrages by the living, or must have been 
either blaspheimers or perjurers. 

10. Every Saturday the poor of Athens bring 
to the graves of their deceased relations food, 
such as they enjoyed in life, bread, pilaf, Xc. ; 
just as the ancients placed in the graves of the 
dead all that would be required for the actions 
of a life continued beyond the grave,—food, 
lamps, articles of toilet, arms, &c., as the whet- 
stone for sharpening the sword-blade after 
death, found in a pre-historic tomb by Schlie- 
mann. 

11. I say nothing of the poipodoytac, mur- 
mured or sung by the women who accompanied 
the funeral as professional mourners, nor of the 
peculiar customs of the Greek clergy, as, for 
instance, to mix water and clay on a spade 
offered them for the purpose as the coffin is 
lowered into the grave, which is then thrown 
in with the words,—‘ Dust thou art, and unto 
dast thou shalt return.’ 

12. As usual, no vehicle conveyed the body to 
the place of interment. This custom was that 
most prevalent among the ancient Greeks, and 
the various attempts made in recent times to 
introduce the hearse into modern Athens have 
failed.” 











ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue third meeting of this Association for the 
present session was held on the 20th inst., at 
Conduit-street, Mr. C. R. Pink (President) in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers, viz. :—Messrs. Tom Turner, Louis J acob, 
Edward Linnell, Frank Peck, Arthur Bolton, 
F. R. Wilkinson, H. McBride Boden, William 
Grace, H. S. Daniels, G. T. Oliver, J. Willcocks, 
B. Wadmore, R. H. Goodacre, and F. R. Bance. 

It was announced that a visit would be made 
on Saturday, December 5th, to the Wands- 
worth Workhouse, notice to be duly given 10 
the papers. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams stated that the members 
and intending members of the Colour Class 
were invited to a gathering at Mr. Crace’s, 38, 
Wigmore-street, on Tuesday, December 1st, at 
8:30 p.m. Names of those intending to be 
present should be sent to Mr. Adams not later 
than November 30th. Mr. Sydney Vacher had 
kindly offered a copy of his work on “Ttahian 
Ornament” as an extra prize to the student 
who wins the class prize, conditionally upon his 
having contributed sketches for three separate 
subjects, and having attended three class meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Adams also stated that some time since 
the family of the late Mr. Page had kindly 
presented his drawings to the Association, 





through the medium of Mr. Robins, and that 
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——— 
the Misses Page had now given the Pugin Medal 
py their brother. Mr. Robins had also 
presented a volume to the Association. Votes 
of thanks were passed to the several donors. 
Mr. Lawrence Harvey then read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Connexion between Dress and 
the Art of Composing, illustrated by various 
ples taken from the late Prof. Semper’s 
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gained 


Exam 
‘Lessons on Style. 

In the course of his lecture, Mr. Harvey 
observed that Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers were all men of considerable general in- 
formation, and whose thoughts were not limited 
within the narrow bounds of a special trade or 
art or profession. Michelangelo was a sculptor, 
a painter, a poet, and the most learned mathe- 
matician of his time. Leonardo da Vinci was 
also an able mathematician, and Wren was a 
learned physicist and mathematician long before 
he attempted architecture. His (the lecturer’s) 
own master, Professor Semper, who was 
admittedly the greatest architect Germany had 
ever had, designed and built many kinds of 
buildings,—warehouses, villas,mansions, palaces, 
theatres, hospitals, churches, synagogues, mu- 
seums, town-halls, schools, observatories, and 
the best-planned railway station in Europe. 
Semper began to study architecture when he 
was twenty-two years old. Before that age he 
had applied his mind ardently to Classic litera- 
ture, with snch success that he was one of the 
most learned Greek and Latin scholars of Ger- 
many. He also applied himself quite as 
ardently to the study of mathematics. Now 
he (the lecturer) did not mean to say that it 
was possible for every young architect to emu- 
late the achievements of the giants whom he 
had named, for if the students of the present 
day only studied what it was strictly essential 
for them to know, in order to enable them todo 
credit to their profession, they would find more 
than enough to fill a brain of ordinary capacity. 
Unless they were content to be, in matters of 
construction, the inferiors of the builder’s 
foreman, they would have to know thoroughly 
the sciences which dealt with matter, — 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, geometry,—so 
that to every point which the foreman adduces 
asa mere matter of experience they might be 
ready to add the reason why. By earnestly 
pursuing a solid course of studies in this way 
young architects would soon remove from the 
public mind the impression that architects were 
mere draughtsmen, and dangerous and expen- 
sive Juxuries, and would come to be esteemed 
as learned and practical advisers in all matters 
of building, without whose assistance and pro- 
tection it would be folly to undertake any build- 
ing. Having said this, the lecturer observed 
that he did not think his audience would find 
much danger inallowing him to present to them 
some general considerations on all the arts, the 
object of which was to show that the arts were 
all united by general principles which governed 
them all. Asking the question, ‘‘ What is art ?” 
he gave Semper’s definition as follows :— 


“Man is born intellectual, that is, with an instinctive 
Wish to comprehend the world in which he lives, and a 
dissatisfaction with things as they are, and a desire for 
improvement and perfection, The impossibility of satis- 
fying these his highest instincts gives him pain. Still, the 
eatisfaction of this instinct is as necessary to the preserva- 
tion of his mind as the satisfaction of hunger to that of his 
hody. From this aspiration to improvement and perfec- 
tion three human manifestations have sprung : science, by 
which we endeavour to discover the essence of things, an 
inquiry which fills us with hope and affords thereby tem- 
porary relief to our thirsting souls; but which always 
a by being baffled. Religion, by which we image 
“ye a state of perfection beyond the tomb and endure 
€ present as of no account, Art, by which we create 
¥ ourselves a small world, perfect within its limits, in 
on contemplation of which we forget reality. Art is 
tt an abbreviation of nature. It follows the laws 
_— Poeo fuspects govern nature’s products. These laws 
ma mia or regularity, suggested by the regular 
ior ea ence of days, seasons, and tides. Then by consider- 
: f ® portion of regularly-framed objects, such as a part of 
woskd er, We get the idea of symmetry, The vegetable 
thet A ror us the notion of proportion, the animal world 

a ‘rection, for most animals have a head and a tail, 
the femia, » Symmetry, proportion, and direction,—su: h are 
es yen elements of form, both in nature and in 
object ¥ ey do not in general reign equally in the same 
on gl 7 aoage it may be regularity which predomi- 
the ms ony yom if may be direction, and this gives us 
Solas ” or Dias or character. Regularity is the charac- 
of fishes ‘Be and direction is the characteristic 
depend fo — in art, necklaces, dances, and music, 
objects vad eir beauty on the regular recurrence of 
characteri pe and sounds, Symmetry is the special 

seperties le of frames, windows, doors, and altar-pieces. 

Ouienae fee ominates in towers, and direction in ships. 
jective arts te dancing, and music are exclusively sub- 
Purpose is , ey are the only pure arts, for their sole 
Sorrow, fen © excite emotions, convey to us feelings of 
sculpture ", Or confidence, and so on; but painting and 

are, oY themselves, not arts at all, but only a 
ing certain facts. The initial purpose of 


pee of recor 0 
re 
tecture was the construction of man’s shelter; but 





architecture, painting, and sculpture, as well as language 
itself, became arts only when they aimed at the same 
results as the natural arts of ornamentation and music.”* 


That definition of art left us very free to select 
our Own course, and all we had to do as artists 
was to question, for our guidance, both nature 
and the works of man. Any object, however 
unimportant in itself, could be raised in dignity 
by being framed, for the frame cut off the 
object from its surroundings. The idea of 
framing was not limited to pictures. Clothes, 
considered as objects of art, were amongst the 
earliest of frames conceived to give dignity to 
our persons. Semper traced to clothing and 
personal ornaments the origin of the laws which 
rule the arts. Every work of art resembled a 
necklace in that it was formed of jewels and 
string, and the more clearly one perceived this 
the purer was his artistic taste. Closely allied 
to the strings of necklaces are the seams of 
garments, which were the means of connecting 
different pieces of material together. The 
modern Europeans endeavoured to make their 
stitches fine enough to be unnoticeable, an object 
they failed to accomplish, even with the help of 
the latest machinery. The inhabitants of Asia, 
and also the Red Indians, were much wiser 
than ourselves in that respect; instead of 
attempting the impossible feat of hiding their 
seams, they showed them up and made them a 
means of decoration. In architecture we fol- 
lowed the example of the Red Indians, and 
emphasised our seams by mouldings. The base 
and the capital of a column were only orna- 
mental seams, and so were the joints of the 
stones in what we called rusticated work. To 
refer to another personal ornament, the ear- 
ring. The pendant of the typical ear-ring was in 
the shape of a plummet; its characteristic value 
as an ornament was that it preserved its plumb- 
like direction whatever the position of the head, 
and served as a foil to its attitude. Now, when 
a building suited a landscape, it would be found 
to fulfil the same function ‘as the ear-ring. A 
flat or only slightly undulating country appeared 
to the beholder monotonous and uninteresting, 
but erect a tower to supply the missing vertical 
line, and immediately the whole scene was 
animated; the very flatness of the plains 
became by contrast an interesting feature. But 
the principle of decoration represented by the 
ear-ring was not limited to vertical lines. A 
horizontal line might be the foil required. Such 
was the case in a mountainous country. All 
ear-rings were not of the type of ornamental 
plummets; in fact, such ear-rings were only 
suited to persons of quiet, dignified demeanour. 
If a lively young girl were to wear such ear- 
rings, instead of marking a vertical line they 
would beat about her head at every nod like 
two bell-hammers. For such a lively person 
the ear-rings could not be made too light, both 
in reality and appearance, but then, although 
called ear-rings, they would belong to an entirely 
different class of ornament, viz., to the flutter- 
ing ornaments, the purpose of which was to 
emphasise the motion of the wearer. To 
this class belonged the plumes and horsetails 
of the warriors’ helmets, which told of the 
rapidity of the onslaught. The ribbons of 
the dancer floated about at every step she 
took, and increased the beholder’s impression 
of her liveliness and agility. To this class 
of ornament belonged also the drapery of 
the ancients, thanks to which their sculptors 
could give animation to their statues; for by 
the flow of the drapery it could be seen at once 
whether the sculptured hero was rushing 
forwards or stepping backwards. ‘To the 
fluttering ornaments belonged the hair when let 
loose to the winds, as in the representation of 
the frenzied Menades on some Greek vases. To 
the fluttering ornaments belonged also the tail 
of the comet, expressive of that celestial body’s 
rush through space. The characteristic fea- 
ture of all these ornaments, when fluttering, 
was want of symmetry in the direction of the 
motion which they follow and emphasise. In 
dress, symmetry suggests quiet placidity and 
also dignity, but want of symmetry implied 
motion. To take another example,—a piece of 
stuff such as acarpet orashawl. To prevent 
its unravelling the ends of the threads were 
tied together in knots and formed a fringe at 
both ends of the stuff. We found, therefore, 
that woven surfaces neither began nor finished 
abruptly, but were necessarily preceded and 
followed by some of their elementary com- 
ponent parts. The frame, the necklace, the 
seam, the feathers, and the fringe having now 
been examined in connexion with numerous 


‘examples taken from music, painting, and 





literature, in conclusion, the lecturer said that 
he hoped that the considerations which he had 
placed before the meeting would excite the 
attention of the members to the lessons that 
could be gathered from other arts,—lessons 
which could not fail to be of service to them in 
their own work. 

The Ckairman, in opening the discussion, 
said they would be at one with Mr. Harvey in 
his opening remarks as to the advantages of a 
wider culture for the profession. Perhaps, at 
the first blush, the rigid application of Semper’s 
theories might appear difficult of acceptance. 
It should be remembered, however, that Semper 
did not formulate his theories in haste, and, 
therefore, it would require a deep and careful 
study of the wide field of arts and sciences, as 
well as of history and literature, before a dis- 
tinct “‘yes” or “no” could be given. There 
was hardly anything which Semper had not 
pressed into his service in illustration of his 
theories. It reminded one at once of the 
modern theories of evolution in natural his- 
tory, which required careful study before the 
bearings of the question could be appreciated. 
The movement in architecture was only part of 
a general movement throughout the country, the 
Gothic revival being part of the general revival 
of romanticism; while the later development 
in the Queen Anne style, and in other more 
common-place things, might be linked to the 
works of George Elliot and other writers. In 
the time of Elizabeth the movement in archi- 
tecture was only a small part of the great 
movement known as the new learning, and a 
perusal of Lord Bacon’s essay on building would 
show how much he had been impressed. The 
more they studied Semper’s formula of style, 
the more would they be struck with the fact 
that it was particularly good. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus said there were three 
reasons which would instigate a man to speak 
after a paper of this kind. The first would be 
that he disagreed with every word the lecturer 
had said; the second, that from private study 
he might be able to throw collateral light uponit ; 
while the third reason would be to invite the 
lecturer to extend his observations still further. 
It was for this third reason that he had got up. 
He would therefore content himself by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Harvey, and 
asking him to explain the formula of Semper’s 
“ Definition of Style.” 

Mr. F. R. Farrow seconded the resolution, but 
said he believed that Semper had mistaken cause 
for effect. To say that clothing was the founda- 
tion on which art was built was going a little too 
far. The reason why Semper had found in all 
art, ornamentation taken from the ornaments 
of clothing, was because clothing had never 
been looked upon by mankind as an art. 
Therefore, men in working out the ornamenta- 
tion of their clothing, had not deemed it neces- 
sary to conform to rules and canons of art, but 
had worked on their own intuitive knowledge 
as the artists themselves had worked. There 
seemed to be three great fundamental principles 
on which the arts were founded and developed 
to a greater or less extent, viz., rhythm, pro- 
portion, and government. The first was 
exemplified in the sonata, which presented a 
contrast of the strong and the weak. Propor- 
tion, again, was the fundamental principle of 
all architecture; while government was the 
principle exemplified to the greatest degree in 
sculpture and painting. 

Mr. G. H. Blagrove said he had been both in- 
structed and amused by Mr. Harvey’s paper, and 
had hit upon two points which might be of some 
practical interest. Mr. Harvey had referred to 
the caryatides at the Erechtheum, instancing 
that kind of treatment with approval. He would 
like to ask whether the use of the human figure, 
as a column, was in accord with the principles 
of Professor Semper, as it had been condemned 
by all our best architectural authorities? As 
to decorative painting, Mr. Harvey had said 
that the picture was made for the frame in the 
decoration of walls and ceilings. Now, as this 
Association was directing its attention more to 
colour decoration, he would like to remark that 
in several of the best ceilings in the Classic 
style produced in this country, some of the 
excellent work of the Brothers Adam had been 
marred by putting dark paintings into lozenge 
or other shaped panels. In wall or ceiling deco- 
ration the picture should be lighter than the 
frame. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and cordially 
received. 

Mr. Harvey, in replying, said that he had sot 
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meant to represent Professor Semper’s theories 
in their entirety, but had endeavoured to take 
out of his book a few things which might inte- 
rest his hearers, and set them thinking. He 
had not intended that they should be swallowed 
like gospel, but wished merely to wake their 
attention. Too many of the profession were 
taken up with bricks and mortar, therefore he 
desired to see whether he could present to them 
something different to what they were accus- 
tomed to, and which might at the same time 
prove useful. It was almost an impossibility to 
make an abridgment of Semper’s theories. Mr. 
Harvey concluded by explaining the formula of 
Semper’s “ Definition of Style.” 
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HATCHETT’S HOTEL AND WHITE 
HORSE CELLARS, PICCADILLY. 


“i view we publish this week of 





Hatchett’s Hotel and White Horse 
si Cellars was exhibited in this year’s 
Royal Academy, and the small scale plan 
gives the basement and mezzanine floors 
devoted to the Coaching Booking-office and the 
White Horse Cellars. These are used for 
luncheons and dinners, &c., and include a bar 
and a smoking-room. Of this portion of the 
building, and of the hotel, we gave a general 
description, December 27th, 1884. 

The buildings at the corner of Dover-street, 
now replaced by the above, were three com- 
paratively modern houses knocked into one, and 
were, On sanitary grounds alone, totally unfit 
for use as a hotel. Some curious relics have, 
however, been preserved, viz., in the ‘Cellars ” 
an old signboard, found during the demolition, 
depicting a somewhat impossible white Arabian; 
when found it had its face to the wall, and was 
covered with a thick coating of tar, the reverse 
side having been made the groundwork of a 
modern inscription. In the smoking-room 
adjoining, there is an oil-painted board, whereon 
— be more or less deciphered the following 
words :— 


ILIFFS 
es and Waggons 
ford, Dorchester, 
mouth, Falmouth 


a 


BATH AND BRISTOL. 
Machines every day by 
Day March Fisher and 
; Windsor and Katon machines 
er ‘et Adjacent _ every Day by R. Grisewood 
TH, BRISTOL. | The Reading Woking 
ZES, Flying Waggons. | Surning-hill and Egham 

machines by Wheatley. 

Passengers Regularly Booked for the above Carria. 


There may also be seen the original muffin- 
toaster, game-hook, and smoke-jack, and part of 
an old oak drain found under the foundations 
of the inn, and exhibited last year at the Health 
Exhibition, and as a matter of fact the site was 
Fiddled with disused cesspools, = ~~ ~ 


The hotel and ‘‘the cellars” are for many 
reasons worth a visit,—a magnificent table @ héte 
room extending the whole length of the 
Piccadilly front; a somewhat novel and effec- 
tive treatment of electric light; some very 
choice foreign and other marble; and, leaving 
for a moment professional matters, an excellent 
cuisine and cellar. 

The architects were Messrs. W.S. Weatherley 
and F. E. Jones, and the contractor Mr. John 
Grover. ; 





CHOIR SCREEN, ENKHUIZEN. 


THIS screen, from the Wester-Kerk at 
Enkhuizen (North Holland), dating from about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, is probably 
by the same artist, Jan Terwen, of Amsterdam, 
who made the stalls at Dortrecht. It is a good 
example of Renaissance work of its class, and 
the rails are remarkably well treated. 


DUTCH SPIRES. 


PERHAPS the term “spire” ought hardly to 
be applied to these conglomerations of incon- 
gruous stories piled one on another, but it is 
difficult to know what else to call. them, and 
they preserve the spire-like outline sufficiently 
to give an excuse for the name. Il'rom the 
standpoint of pure taste they are most faulty, 
in fact, almost barbarous in some of their detail ; 
but they are redeemed by that quality of 
character without which the most correct archi- 
tecture makes but a dull picture. 





RESIDENCE AT WEETWOOD, NEAR 
LEEDS. 


THE house the subject of illustration has 
been built by Mr. George Wm. Brown upon a 
portion of his estate at Weetwood for Mr. J. 
Rawlinson Ford, Leeds. Although situated 
upon the site of an old disused quarry, the 
house is well elevated above the Meanwood 
valley, and commands extensive views of the 
surrounding country. The irregularity of the 
grounds round the house caused by the old 
quarry workings, instead of detracting from 
the general appearance, has, contrariwise, been 
made the means of adding to the picturesque 
effect of the place. 

The buildings erected for Mr. Ford comprise 
the house, stable buildings, and groom’s cottage, 
together with a gardener’s lodge built adjoining 
the Weetwood-lane. 

The total cost of these buildings, including 
fittings, but exclusive of value of land, when 
completed, will represent an outlay of between 
5,0001. and 6,000/. 

The work has been executed in stone, that 








newton quarries, near Leeds; and that used for 
the dressings from the quarry on the site. 
The roofs are covered with green slates from 
the Buttermere quarries. 
The house, although upon the whole plainly 
fitted u ossesses some feat f j 

Pp, p eatures of interest. 
The staircase is separated from the hall on 
both floors by means of wood arcading, with 
Jacobean pilasters, three central arches, and 
the spandrels filled in with pierced arabesque 
strapwork ornament. 
The dining-room has the walls wainscoted up 
to the height of the frieze in yellow pine 
panelling, which will be painted an orange. 
russet colour. The frieze will afterwards be 
decorated with Tynecastle tapestry. 

The drawing-room is provided with an ingle- 
nook in an arched recess, provided with comfort- 
able settees on each side. The walls of the 
room are portioned out into bays, divided by 
fluted wooden pilasters against the walls with 
carved lonic capitals, and the ceiling jigs 
elaborate in character of seventeenth-century 
design. 

The floors of the principal apartments on the 
ground-floor are laid with narrow oak boards, 
wax polished. The conservatory and vestibule 
and porch floors are finished with ceramic and 
marble mosaic pavements, provided by Messrs, 
Pattison, of Manchester. Messrs. Wilcock & 
Co., of Burmantofts, provide a glazed faience 
dado round the vestibule. 

The three principal reception-rooms are fitted 
up with roomy and comfortable window-seats 
round the bays, with hot-water pipes taken 
underneath, screened off from view by panels 
in the framework, filled in with Cairo lattice- 
work, 

The heating of the building is effected mainly 
by means of open fire-places, the designs of the 
chimney-pieces throughout the house having 
been specially made by the architect. The 
chimney-pieces, with overmantel framework of 
the drawing and dining rooms, are being made 
by Messrs. Howard & Sons, of Berners-street, 
London; the remainder by local firms. The 
hall will be warmed by a German majolica 
stove. 

The stained and painted glass window of the 
staircase will be supplied from the atelier of 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of John-o’-Groat’s 
Gate, Lancaster. 

The whole of the work is being carried out 
from the designs and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. William H. Thorp, A.R.I.B.A,, of 
Leeds. 





SUBJECTS IN STAINED GLASS. 


THIS week we give two more specimens of 
stained glass designed by Mr. E. Burne Jones, 
A.R.A., and executed by Messrs. Morris & Co. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Grammar School, Cheltenham.—We are in- 
formed that Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., has 
been appointed professional assessor in this 
competition. 

Villa Competition, Feltham.— The adver- 
tiser of this competition writes to us, in refer- 
ence to remarks that have appeared in our 
columns, tothe effect that many of the competl- 
tors were very late in furnishing him with 
directions for the return of their plans, that 
some had not yet done so, and that in any 
case 200 sets of drawings could not be packed 
and sent off all at once. From the writers 
letter we believe that he means quite fairly to 
all the competitors. 





—— | 





Sandringham.—A new east window, com- 
pleted on the birthday of the Prince of Wales, 
has recently been fixed in Sandringham Church. 
The stonework was designed, in the style of the 
fifteenth century, by Mr. Arthur Blomfield, 
architect. The window is filled, by Messr®. 
Clayton & Bell, with stained glass of renege 
design, representing the Crucifixion, the sul : 
ject embracing the entire area of the glass. 
The same artists have also recently produced 4 
window in the church at Trumpington, neat 
Cambridge, in memory of the Right Hon. Hent 
Fawcett, M.P., the late Postmaster Govern 
The design comprises figures of wigs 
Charity, and Truth, the whole being — 
very richly in colour. At the base — : 
following inscription :—“ In Memory of He y 
Fawcett, born Aug. 26, 1833; died Nov. %; 








for the walling being obtained from the Potter- 





1884,’’ 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN WASHING CHRIST'S FEET. 
WINDOW IN ROCHDALE CHURCH.—Desicnep By Mr. E, Burne Jones, A.R.A. 


EXECUTED BY Messrs. Morris & Co. 
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THE RESURRECTION. p 
WINDOW IN HOPTON CHURCH, DeEsiGnep By Mr. E. Burne Jongs, A.R.A. | 


ExEcUTED BY Messrs. Morris & Co. 
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Hindley Free Library—Elevation of Principal Front. 


THE LEYLAND FREE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM AT HINDLEY. 


Tuis building, of which the foundation walls 
are being put in, is intended toform part of the 
improvement of Hindley, near Wigan, now 
being carried out from the fund left by the late 
Mr. Leyland for that purpose. 

It contains, on the ground-floor, the lending 
library and newsroom, 51 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in., with 
cloak-rooms and lavatories adjoining; and a 
stone staircase which leads to the committee- 
room on the first floor, 23 ft. by 16 ft., with 
oriel window at the end; and the reference 
library and museum, of similar dimensions to 
the library below. 

The basement will be utilised as a working- 
man’s club, with billiard and smoke rooms. At 
the rear is placed the keeper’s house, with 
living room, scullery, and two bedrooms, and 
heating-ehamber, coal.cellar, &c., below. 

The building will be of red pressed bricks 
and Parbold stone, with green Welsh slates 
covering the roofs. The bays and windows in 
the library and staircase have stone mullions 
and transoms, with lead-light glazing. 

The work is being executed by Mr. Preston 
of Wigan, from the plans and under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. ThomasWorthington, F.R.1.B.A., 
and John G. Elgood, A.R.I.B.A., architects, of 
Manchester. 








Liverpool Architectural Society. — The 
second meeting of the junior debating club 
connected with this society was held in the 
rooms, No. 9, Cook-street, on the evening of 
Monday, the 23rd inst., Mr. James B. Hikins in 
the chair. The subject for the evening was a 
paper by Mr. J.S. A. Mercer, entitled ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Pupilage.” 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—'The 
three applicants for annuities on the list were 
duly elected on Thursday last, no poll being 
necessary. The names of the candidates are 
John R. Bisley (fourth application), William 
Thornton (third application), and Jane Eliza- 











beth Ebbs (first application). 
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FROM THE MARBLE QUARRIES AT 
CARRARA. 


Tne following extract from a private letter of 
a visitor to Carrara, which has been forwarded 
to us, may be of interest :—“‘ I am in the centre 
of the marble-producing district of Italy, and 
surrounded on all sides by the raw material of 
the sculptor’s art. Countless busy chisels are 
engaged in producing every description of work, 
from the stately effigy of a Medizval bishop, 
10 ft. high, confronting me in a studio opposite 
my house and destined to adorn the Duomo at 
Florence, down to funereal vases and head- 
stones, marble chimney-pieces and table-tops, 
and even marble washing-tubs, as advertised by 
a local sculptor in large letters ! 

I need hardly say that ordinary marble is the 
commonest of all materials here,—that walls 
are built and roads made of it. Some 6,000 
men are employed daily in the marble works of 
Carrara alone. One single firm, whose represen- 
tative is now here, has brought down from the 
quarries 125,000 blocks of marble within the 
last year, varying in size from immense masses 
requiring twenty oxen to draw them in the 
primitive wagons of this country, down to such 
ag may be transported by a couple of oxen. It 
isa sight worth seeing to behold one of these huge 
blocks come thundering down the mountains 
after a blast, followed by a perfect hailstorm of 
smaller fragments. Having at length found a 
resting-place, it is squared up with chisel and 
hammer and transported to the mill, the ship’s 
side, or the studio. But a small proportion, 
however, of the marble here quarried is fit for 
the statuary, and this, the pure white marble, 
is obtained from three or four quarries only. 
The great bulk is more or less streaked or 
veined with black and grey. The pure white 
marble is even here very valuable, and it is 
possible for the most practised expert to be de- 
ceived,—the mass so snowy white to the eye may 
conceal some disfiguring streak or strain within 
its core. A year or two ago a block, apparently 
of the purest description and of unusual size, 
was obtained. It was housed where it fell to 
protect it from the weather, and its owner 
demanded for it no less a sum than 1,0001., 
actually refusing an offer of 8001. At length 
at advantageous opportunity presented itself 
for disposing of it in two pieces. It was sawn 
in twain, and, lo! a black vein was found to run 
throughout its entire length. 

The majority of the quarrymen are rough 
fellows. Hardly a‘ Festa’ passes without a case 
or two of stabbing, and ugly tales are told of 
gensdarmes being struck down by a fragment 
that did not fall accidentally from the moun- 
tain’s side. 

Some short time since I saw a statement in 
one of the leading London papers to the effect 
that the marble workers of Carrara never drank 
wine. The statement, like many others, is only 
partially true. I admit that they are strictly 
temperate on ordinary working days, subsisting 
on bread, fruit, and water, with, perhaps, the 
addition of a little sausage or maccaroni, but 
when the ‘ Festa’ comes round they make up for 
previous abstinence.” 








BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE first meeting of the new session was held 
on the 18th inst., Mr. Cecil Brent, F.S.A., being 
in the chair. 

Mr. Harris described a Saxon font now in 
South Hayling Church. It was found in 1827 
in a neighbouring well, but was probably origi- 
nally ina church now submerged. It is covered 
with interlaced ornament and strapwork. 

Some interesting communications from the 
Rev. G. Butterworth were brought before the 
meeting by Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., relative 
to the discovery of an ancient Saxon chapel at 
Deerhurst, at a short distance from the well- 
known Saxon parish church.* The outline of 
the walls has been traced and the building found 
to have a small nave and chancel of very early 
work. A dedication stone of the altar to the 
Holy Trinity has been found, and Mr. Birch 
pointed out the resemblance to the inscription 
in the Ashmolean Museum recording the dedica- 
tion of a church at Deerhurst by Earl Odda in 
1056, a copy of which was produced. 

Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., reported the dis- 
covery of a stone with Saxon interlaced work 





* See Builder, p. 712, ante. 





at Moulton Church, Northants, of which Sir 
Henry Dryden sent a squeeze. It has been 
found beneath one of the piers of the south 
aisle during the restoration of the church by 
Mr. Law, who will have the stone carefully 
preserved. 

Mr. C. H. Compton exhibited some curious 
terra-cotta lamps and other objects found at 
Heliopolis, and afterwards read a paper on the 
Church of St. Michael Coslany, Norwich, a 
building possessing one of the best examples 
of flint inlaid work to be found in the county. 
There are several interesting brasses, the figures 
being clad in peculiar costume of the sixteenth 
century, rubbings of which were exhibited. 

A paper was then read by Mr. de Gray Birch 
on the art of the Roman pavements at Bignor. 
The lecturer referred to the similarity of the 
design common to Roman pavements, end traced 
some remarkable coincidences, giving details 
of the designs. The arrangement of the villa, 
which is of the largest size, has but certain 
points of resemblance to other villas, and as 
evidence of the great diversity of design in 
such buildings, those found in Gloucestershire, 
for example, were referred to. Out of the six- 
teen examples there is great difference of 
arrangement to be noted. The present decay- 
ing condition of the pavements was pointed 
out, and the hope expressed that something 
should be done for their preservation. 

A discussion, in which Messrs. Wright, Brock, 
and others, took part, ensued as to the best way 
of effecting this, so as to keep the pavements in 
their present position. 








ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


Last week a Midland District meeting of this 
Association was held in Stratford-on-Avon, and 
there was a good attendance of members. The 
members assembled at the Town Hail shortly 
after 1la.m.,and thence were conveyed in breaks 
to the waterworks at Snitterfield, now in course 
of construction, and were conducted over the 
works by Mr. E. Pritchard, the engineer (Past 
President). 

The party afterwards similarly inspected 
the Sewage Disposal Works, under the 
guidance of Mr. Pritchard, and then returned 
to the Town Hall for luncheon on the 
invitation of the Mayor (Mr. A. Hodgson, 
C.M.G.). Amongst those present were :—Sir 
Robert Rawlinson, C.B., Chief Engineering 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, and 
hon. member; Mr. R. Vawser, President (Man- 
chester), Messrs. W. H. White (Oxford), E. 
Pritchard (Birmingham) ; F. Ashmead (Bristol), 
J. Lobley (Hanley), J. Cartwright (Bury), T. 
Coulthurst (Derby), T. C. Mead (Hornaby), T. 
Walker (Croydon), J. Gammage (Dudley), G. 
W. Sadler (Cheltenham), G. Eastlake Thoms 
(Wolverhampton), E. Purnell (Coventry), 
J. Mawson (Crompton), R. Godfrey (King’s 
Norton), J. T. Eayres (West Bromwich), A. W. 
Pritchard (Birmingham), T. T. Allen (Strat- 
ford-on-Avon), R. Read (Gloucester), J. Hayne 
(Buxton), J. Parker (Hereford), J. Mitchell 
(Hyde), W. H. Gray (Tewkesbury), A. Comber 
(Kidderminster), J. Mann (Sevenoaks), J. Par- 
kinson (Turton), W. A. Davis (Aston), J. E. 
Willcox (Stratford-on-Avon), A. T. Davis (Strat- 
ford-on-Avon), E. J. Purnell, jun. (Kenilworth), 
— Fiddians (Stourbridge), G. H. Fosbroke 
(Medical Officer of Health), F. Ball (Stratford- 
on-Avon) and G. Law (Kidderminster), con- 
tractors, and the following members of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Town Councii :—Alder- 
men R. Gibbs, E. Gibbs, Bird, Cox, Newton, 
and Colbourne, and Councillor Flower. After 
luncheon, the members of the Association 
adjourned to the Council Chamber of the Town 
Hall for the purpose of hearing papers read 
by members on the water and sewage works. 

The first paper read was by Mr. J. 1. Willcox, 
Assoc.-M. Inst. C.E., the resident engineer of 
the waterworks, on ‘‘ Stratferd-on-Avon’ Water 
Supply,’ and dealt with the preliminary pro- 
ceedings of the Stratford-on-Avon Town Council 
in endeavouring to obtain a supply of water 
for the town, and described in detail the 
scheme adopted and the works now being 
carried out, including reservoir, conduit, 
filter-beds, method of distribution, and cost. 

Mr. A. T. Davis, Assoc. - M. Inst. C.E., the 
Borough Surveyor, read the second paper, on 
*‘Stratford-on-Avon Sewerage and Sewage Dis- 
posal,” dealing with the sewers and drains 








now in use, the existence in the town of 
middens, and the method of flushing and venti. 
lating the sewers, &c. Of sewage disposal, the 
author commended the scheme adopted ‘and 
described the machinery used for lifting the 
sewage and the mode of treating it upon the 
land by a combined system of irrigation and 
filtration, together with details of cost. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir Robert 
Rawlinson took part. 








THE EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday evening last, Captain Douglas 
Galton in the chair, Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson read a paper on “ Apparatus for 
the Automatic Extinction of Fires.” The 
lecturer, in introducing the subject, enume- 
rated the fires which had taken place in London 
and the provinces during the present year. In 
a single season, he said, England had to pay at 
least 2,000,000/. as her fire bill, and she had 
paid it complacently year by year, with all un- 
reckoned incidental losses, and congratulated 
herself that the majority of the losses were 
covered by insurance, as if that made the 
smallest difference in the long run to the com- 
munity at large, who practically had to pay for 
the loss, in the form of higher rates for in- 
surance, and therefore less margins of profit on 
all manufactures, and even agriculture. Our 
fire brigades were none the less efficient than of 
yore, our engines no less powerful or prompt, 
our firemen no less heroic. Yet they were 
powerless to cope with the greatest difficulty of 
the cases, for the delay by a few minutes which 
elapsed before the fire brigade arrived was the 
critical moment, and was the fatal flaw in our 
system. Nothing but a self-acting or anto- 
matic system which would operate at the right 
moment, and at the very spot without the inter- 
vention of any human hand, would meet the 
case. Modern automatic appliances for the 
prevention and extinction of fire might be 
grouped under the heads of automatic sprink- 
lers, automatic fire-door, automatic alarms, and 
miscellaneous appliances. Foremost and most 
important of modern appliances stood the auto- 
matic sprinkler, which was a species of self- 
acting valve connected with a system of water 
pipes placed in the ceiling of a room, which, 
on the outbreak of a fire, opened ané dis- 
tributed water in a shower of spray <xactly at 
the place where the fire broke owt. The auto- 
matic sprinkler was also usually arranged 80 
that whenever it was called into operation by 
the heat it sounded an alarm-bell, and sum- 
moned aid to the spot. ‘The saving effected 
in New England alone during the past eight 
years by the introduction of sprinklers was 
calculated to amount to about 300,000/., and 
their use was extending every day. Careful 
inquiry showed that the introduction of 
sprinklers reduced the risk of conflagration 
by fire to less than a twentieth part. That 
was to say, the loss in England during the past 
summer and autumn by large fires,—2,000,0001., 
—might have been reduced to 100,000/. had 
sprinklers been fitted in all the establishments 
which suffered. The earliest suggestion for the 
automatic distribution of water in a building 
appeared to have been made in 1806 by John 
Carey, of London, who took out a patent for 
“the extinguishment of fires in gentlemen’ 
apartments and warehouses” by means of rose 
sprinklers connected by pipes with a parse 
tank, valves weighted to open but held back 7 
a combustible cord being placed near the er | 
ing so as to burn and turn on the water. -_ 
Thompson then went on to describe a number 0 
more modern sprinklers which dated from 1870, 
mostly of American origin, only two a 
purely of British invention. He oe * pole 
sprinklers were generally introduced the we 
of insurance would be reduced to one-twentie ; 
the present rate, which would amply yey 
sate owners for the expense of having 
sprinklers fitted. ; : 

_* the course of the discussion ners = 
lowed, it was pointed out that in OF pol 
ensure the success of the sprinklers the wa 
companies must be reformed. 





Falkirk.—A Munich stained-glass — 
representing the “Women at the nor arose 
has just been erected in the ~ ag dlay 
Church, Falkirk, in memory of __ a 
Anderson. The artists are Messrs. 8)" © 








Co., of Munich. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL, HYDE, NEAR 
FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 


og building, which is now nearing comple- 
uv as been erected by Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
to — Salisbury, whose tender amounted 
aa Which sum was raiged by voluntary 

"1utions. The amount of the funds at dis- 


sal 
deciga  titated the greatest economy in 


The wallg are faced with local red bricks, 


= Ps external walls are built hollow with cast- 
tn a gominoon’s patent cement has been 
m ae : 0. The ceilings are plastered to 
nally js a of rafters, and all woodwork inter- 
a dod ained and varnished. Boyd’s patent 
m ne se school grates have been 
| ™eans of large torr mores are connected by 
adapted for public i ara cig pa con be 


AR “ architect ig Mr. Robert J. Beale, 


1.B.A., of London. 
ee 
Li 
ty ee church will shortly be com- 
© Convent of the Good Shepherd, 


- It will be bui 
: € built fro . 
80s of Messrs, Pugin & Pugin, of eed. " 








National School, Hyde, near Fordingbridge. 


PROPOSED NEW CHARTER FOR 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—In a letter from the Manchester Society 
of Architects, reprinted in the number of the 
“ Proceedings ” just issued by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects containing the Draft 
Charter, after urging the non-metropolitan 
Fellows of the Institute to attend on the 
30th inst., and vote for the New Charter, it is 
observed that ‘“‘it cannot be expected that 
metropolitan Fellows will themselves vote for 
the proposed reforms if they find that the 
parties for whose benefit they are to be made 
are so indifferent as not to attend.” 

If you can allow me space for one or two 
observations which this remark has suggested 
I shall be very glad. 

It is clearly a misconception that the proposed 
reforms are intended exclusively for the benefit 
of any one party or parties. 

If they take place, and the expected results 
follow, they will benefit the whole Institute and 
every member. 

Fellows may cease to enjoy certain exclusive 
privileges, and yet as the senior members of a 
more active, more energetic, more representa- 





tive society than before, they may find them- 
selves in a higher position. It is not witha 
view to extend in any given direction only, but 
with a view to possible extension in any direc- 
tion, that the new and elastic Charter has been 
drafted. This being so, it appeals to all the 
Fellows, metropolitan or not, on a higher 
ground than that of personal interest; and 
though the country Fellows will be cordially 
welcomed at the meeting, and will be sorely 
missed if they do not attend, I, for one, believe 
that the body of London architects, especially 
those who have given personal attention to the 
matter, are possessed by a conviction that the 
time for action has come, and that they will 
vote for the measure from a conviction that 
they are doing the best thing for the profession 
and the Institute. 

Rather more than ten years ago I had the 
honour to be a member of a committee, which 
in juired carefully, and came to a series of con- 
clusions, as to measures which would render the 
Institute more efficient ; but half of them could 
not be carried out because of the provisions of 
the Charter, and our report was not adopted on 
the ground that it recommended a revised 
Charter. 

Since then certain improvements, which were 
possible within the limits of the Charter, have, 
on the recommendation of another committee, 
taken place, and I cordially recognise their 
value, and especially the great importance of 
the compulsory examination for Associates. 
But these changes were but limited. Members, 
both metropolitan and non-metropolitan, have 
repeatedly urged other changes, which cannot 
be even considered, because of the provisions of 
the Charter. We now see reason to hope that 
this obstacle will disappear, and that a charter 
so framed as to permit of changes as they 
become desirable will be obtained. Such an 
object ought to unite the suffrages of all. 

When at a later date individual modifications 
of our procedure are taken into consideration, 
I have little doubt but that they will be dealt 
with considerately, patiently, and fairly by men 
to whom the profession of architecture is at 
once a distinction and a livelihood. 

More clashing of interests, prejudices, and 
opinions may, of course, be expected then than 
now, but there is little cause to apprehend that 
business men, having but one object in view, 
will fail to arrive at the readiest and best method 
of attaining that object. 

T. RoGer SMITH. 

University Colleze, London. 


Sir,—The Institute sent out, some time since, 
the draft of the proposed new Charter, and 
invited each member to criticise. 1 took their 
advice, and from a careful perusal bave come 
to the conclusion that the Institute is about to 
ask the Queen in Council to grant a new 
Charter to enable by-laws to be made. I can 
see nothing more in it. By-laws, by-laws, is 
the key-note. Why should not the by-laws and 
the new Charter be considered and passed con- 
currently ? We have most excellent, as well as 
most recent, precedent for it. Extension of the 
franchise and redistribution were passed con- 
currently, and in what respect does our case 
differ, except in numbers? The fair assumption 
is that the by-laws will harmonise with the 
Charter; but they may not. Then a majority 
is to decide. That majority may be a small 
one,—possibly one person. Why not define the 
majority, and make it two-thirds ? 

Our professional brothers in Liverpool suggest 
an amalgamation of all provincial associations 
with branches throughout the country and 
head-quarters in London, as a means of raising 
our professional status. As that is one of the 
points for which I have recently striven, I hope 
it will be embodied in the new Charter. Nothing 
can be more advantageous. 

Voting by proxy to members residing in 
the country, or having their residences distant 
from London, is a just demand; otherwise 
distance becomes equivalent to disfranchise- 
ment. 

The following extracts and remarks on the 
draft printed in red may possibly justify my 
summary and conclusions, viz. :— 





Paragraph 1, line 4, ** Until 
the by-laws to be prepa 
in accordance with this our 
Charter.’’ 

Line 7, ‘‘ Shall be adminis- 
tered by the Council.” 

Line 9, “‘ With this our 
Charter.’’ 


red pared before Charter 


By-laws should be pre- 
is 
granted, 

Shall be administered by 


the proposed new Council. 
And the by-laws. 
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Paragraph 2, line 1,‘ There 
shall be five classes.’’ 


Paragraph 3, line 3, ** Con- 
ditions as by-laws may from 
time to time prescribe.” 

Line 4, “* Expiration of 
five years,’’ 

Paragraph 4, line 1, 
** Honorary Fellows mey be 
persons.” 


Paragraph 6, line 1, ‘‘ As- 
sociates shall be persons 
engaged in the study or 
practice,”’ 

Line 2, *‘The age of 21 

years.”’ 
Paragraph 7, line 4, “‘ Ar- 
cheeologists, or for artistic, 
scientific, or literary acquire- 
ments.’’ 

Paragraph 8, ‘‘ Examina- 
tions sball be held,” 


Paragraph 12, lines land 2, 
**To decide conclusively re- 
specting each person pro- 
posed as a candidate for ad- 


There shall be six classes. 
Students of the Inns of 
— are members of the 

nn, 

As may be prescribed b 
the by-laws to be afterwards 
prepared. 

xpiration of seven years. 


-| Marshall says :—‘‘Such a ward would afford 


Honorary Fellows may 
(inter alia) be persons 
eminent by arts, science, or 
lite: ature, 

Associates shall be per- 
sons who have been for, at 
least, three years engaged in 
the study or practice. 

The age of 24 years. 


Archeologists or distin- 
guished for artistic, scientific, 
or literary acquirements. 


And graduates or students 
shall be present who have 
attained the age of at least 
18 years. 

o deeide conclusively and 
without appeal respecting 
the admission of each person 
proposed as a candidate for 





the office of Fellow. 
Majority two-thirds. 


mission as Fellow.” 

Paragraph 17, line 45, 
**Resoiution of a general 
meeting henceforth be vested 
in und exercisable by the 
C uncil,”’ 

ne Nos. 23, 24, 
26, 26, and 27, 


Should not a certain num- 
ber of Associates be on the 
Council ? 


Paragraph 34,line1,‘*The |= The Council constituted as 


Council shall have full above shal! have full power. 
power.” 
Line 3, “‘The Royal In- Sanction of general meet- 


stitute, including the exami- 


ing. Sec. 37, and read with 
pations berein,”’ 


this. 
T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 








ON CIRCULAR HOSPITAL WARDS. 


Sir,—I am glad to find that my amicable 
controversy with Mr. Snell may prove of some 
little service. 

In his letter (p. 734) he distinctly states that 
his main contention is really the increased cost 
of building, and still more “the increased annual 
charges for nursing and maintenance, when the 
wards of a hospital are designed to contain 
twenty in place of thirty beds.”’ 

In fact, towards the close of his letter, where 
he suggests an official inquiry, he writes as 
though the whole extravagance of 105,000l. 
. . . . per thousand patients had been incurred 
in each case of “the many hospitals built 
during the last twenty-five years with wards 
varying in accommodation from fourteen to 
twenty patients..... 

It thus seems that Mr. Snell’s paper (p. 443) 
was not so much concerned with the minor 
detail of the shape, as with the much wider 
question of the size of the ward. It was a 
powerful contribution to Miss Nightingale’s 
proposal that wards should be constructed for 
as large a number of patients as one day nurse 
and one night nurse could supervise. 

The circular form of ward came in for rebuke, 
chiefly because, in his opinion, it could not well 
accommodate as many as thirty patients. 

One other point that carries weight with him 
is the amount of sunlight. 

I at once grant him that when the sun is 
shining straight against the long wall of a 
parallelogram ward more sunlight enters the 
ward than in the case of a circular ward of the 
same dimensions. 

The advantage of sunlight in a ward, so far 
as the comfort and well-being of the patients is 
concerned, depends not upon the maximum 
quantity that may possibly be received, when 
the sun happens to shine at one particular time, 

but upon the average amount received during 
the day. This average amount is indubitably 
greater in the case of the circular ward, which 
presents windows directly to the sun whenever 
it shines. Mr. Snell speaks, too, of the con- 
striction of the feet of the beds as a distinct 
disadvantage in the case of hospitals attached 
to medical schools. I have had six years of 
experience of clinical teaching in such hospitals, 
both where the number of students following 
the teacher was ten or twelve, and where it 
exceeded fifty. 

In neither case does the constriction seem to 
me to be of any moment; and when, as in 
Edinburgh University, our largest medical 
school, the clinical professor has the larger 
number to teach, the greater space in the centre 
of the circular ward would afford a very distinct 
advantage. 


As regards the Antwerp hospital, Captain 


out the very positive statements of those who 
have visited the hospital recently, that twenty- 
four beds are placed in the wards which Mr. 
Snell’s book * shows were designed for twenty. 
On page 7 of his pamphlet,t speaking of a 
circular ward 61 ft. in diameter, Professor 


8 ft. of wall-space for each of twenty-four 
beds.” 

Mr. Waddington’s calculations (p. 700) show 
that our circular wards here, 60 ft. in diameter, 
are not costing more than the parallelogram 
ones they replace, which could only accommodate 
twenty beds. 

The logical conclusion of the whole matter is 
surely this, that it is quite legitimate to continue 
the experiment of circular wards in the 
case of small hospitals, and in the case 
of hospitals designed with wards not accom- 
modating more than twenty-four beds. Of 
course these hospitals are built in opposition to 
Miss Nightingale’s proposal, but, in accordance 
with the custom followed in the great majority 
of recently-erected hospitals. 

While the cost of building is about equal, the 
increased annual charges for nursing and main- 
tenance are exactly the same in circular and 
parallelogram wards. 

If practical experience confirms the many 
theoretical advantages the circular form seems 
to promise, we may in the fature see the 
system applied to larger wards than those now 
built; and Mr. Snell may yet have the pleasure 
of seeing “the main contention’’ of his power- 
ful paper bear really good fruit, in the erection 
of circular wards for thirty beds. 

JOHN Brown, F.R.C.8., Eng. 








SAXON CHURCH AT DEERHURST. 


Sir,—Permit me to point out that the probable 
date of this very interesting relic f is not made clearly 
apparent. We know, at Deerburst, of a monastery, 
a parish church, an older chapel, and two inscrip- 
tions. How are the dates of these items to be syn- 
chronised ? They run thus :— 

1. A mutilated inscription ascribed to 685 [ Jarrow 
dedication], 816 [Chelsea Council], these being 
assumed limitations. 

2. A monastic foundation before 804, which was 
destroyed by Danes. 

3. lts re-edification before 980. 

4, The construction of a rega! Court or King’s 
Chamber (aula regis) 1056, by Duke Oddo (Ash- 
molean inscription), called a chapel. 

5. Alienation of the monastery to St. Denis, 
1056-69. 

6. Recorded by William of Malmesbury as in 
ruins, 1125. 

7. Its secularisation in 1250. 

Shortly, then, the difficulty is this: (a) If the 
recently-found altar-inscription, dating from 685- 
816, belongs of right to the ruined chapel, the latter 
cannot be the same building constructed by Duke 
Oddo in 1056. (b) If Duke Oddo did construct a 
fresh building, de novo, would it require two dedi- 
catory inscriptions? Viewing these points, I infer 
that the recently-discovered chapel is older than 
any suggestion yet made; cf. the very early date 
implied (thin slabs or tiles arranged like the well- 
known fragment of the Roman building at Leicester). 
I should cali it an alto-Roman or Byzantine struc- 
ture, rather than Saxon. Why, after four or six 
centuries’ interval, should Saxon builders revive a 
Roman style if such art had died out in the interval ? 
If it had not died out, why cal! it Saxon ? 


Nov. 21, 1885. A. Hat. 








A CAUTION TO SPECULATIVE 
BUILDERS. 


At the Greenwich Police Court, on the 19th inst., 
Thomas Hutchins, a builder, was summoned by Mr. 
James Tolley, District Surveyor for Sydenham, for 
not using mortar composed of fresh-burned lime and 
clean sharp sand or grit, without earthy matter, in 
the proportions of one of lime to three of sand and 
grit, in the erection of houses on the south side of 
Perry Vale, Forest-hill. Samples of the mortar were 
produced by the District Surveyor, and a portion of 
the earthy matter used in compounding the same. 

Defendant called his foreman and two surveyors 
to give evidence of the general solidity of the work, 
but admitted that mould had been used. The de- 
fendant stated that, being short of sand, he did have 
in four loads of top-soil, but that he had cutout 
the work complained of, and underpinned it solidly 
in cement. 

Mr. Marsham considered the mortar not to be in 
accordance with the by-laws, and inflicted the full 
penalty of 3/., and 1/. for each day after notice from 
the District Surveyor. 

* Hospital Construction and Management. J. and A. 
Churcbill. 

+ On a Circular System of Hospital Wards, Smith, 
Elder, & C 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ottershaw.—The Rev. Baron Hitec ; 
of Ottershaw, and Lord Brabazon, og de. 
cided to provide a place of recreation for the 
above village, held a bazaar in J uly last for the 
purpose of getting in funds for the erection of 
a working-men’s club. About 5001. was realised 
after paying expenses, with which to commence 
the building, the plans of which were prepared 
by Messrs. Byrne & Wilmot, architects, of 
Windsor, and designed to suit the rural cha- 
racter of the neighbourhood. It having been 
found impossible to secure the site original 
selected, a delay has been caused in carrying 
out the building, as well asa slight modification 
in tke plans to suit the new site. The cost wil] 
be about 9001. Mr. Hine, builder, of Thorpe 
has been selected to carry out the work. 
Saltaire——As a memorial to the late Sir 
Titus Salt, and in recognition of his benefactions 
to Saltaire, the Governors of the Salt Schools 
have decided to build a new Science and Art 
School, costing about 6,000I. 
will be completely finished by May 15th, on 
which day will be opened an important ex- 
hibition on the lines of the late International 
Inventions Exhibition. For this purpose the 
present buildings and a field of six acres will be 
utilised, the whole being named the “ Palace 
of Delight,” in allusion to the ideal institution 
delineated in Mr. Walter Besant’s “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Accommodation will 
be provided for over 10,000 people. The pro- 
bable outlay will be over 15,0001. Amongst 
other exhibits will be the South Kensington Collec- 
tion and the Prince of Wales’s Indian Collection 
The grounds already alluded to will be planted, 
and illuminated with the electric light, having 
fountains similar to those at the Inventions 
Exhibition, illuminated with coloured electric 
lights. In view of the variable climate, an 
enormous tent, of the American description, will 
be put up in the grounds, capable of holding 
several thousand people. The arrangement 
and supervision of the lighting and other elec- 
trical work, including the contract for the 
installation and maintenance of the electric 
light in the buildings and grounds, have been 
entrusted to Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson, of 
London. 


The building 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Orpington. — The tender of Messrs. Jobn 
King (Limited) for heating the parish church 
at Orpington, Kent, with their “small tube” 
apparatus, has been accepted, and the works 
will be proceeded with, under the direction and 
superintendence of Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 
architect. 

Abergorlech (Carmarthenshire).—The church 
in this little mountain village probably enjoyed 
till lately the distinction of being the smallest 
church in the United Kingdom, being only 26 ft. 
in length and 16ft.in breadth. It has now been 
recast entirely, and a 16 ft. by 13 ft. chancel and 
north vestry added, the total accommodation 
being raised from fifty-four to eighty. New 
windows, floors, doors, roofs, and bell - turret 
have been provided. The wrought-ironwor 
has been supplied by Messrs. Brawn & Co., 0 
Birmingham ; the encaustic tile pavement by 
Webb’s Worcester Tileries Company ; and the 
stone carving has been executed by Mr. Her: 
ridge, of Cardiff. The general contractor rt 
Mr. Edwin Giles, of Carmarthen, and the arcbl- 
tect, Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of London, Here- 
ford, and Swansea. 

Blyth.—The Priory Church of SS. Mary - 
Martin, Blyth, has lately been re-opened, 4 “ 
restoration, under the superintendence 0 ‘ 
C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, Durham. Po 
the course of the work many interesting 
coveries were made. The church has 1t8 | ‘ 
screen still remaining, six of the panels — 
figures of saints. Portions of a nave screen 
also been found, and further marks of a, 
work dividing the north aisle into chapels je 
is to be again used as a chapel, and the 0 oo: 
has been put there, while a — 7 
panelled altar has been placed in t : Pent 
choir. All screen marks and gomr-aer err 
work, such as a piscina in the south aisle, is 
decorations, and many ancient crosse on 
slabs which have been discovered, hav’ mit 
scrupulously preserved by the “— old per 
loving care, to tell their own tale. a“ of its 
work, dating from 1656, being 1 panelling al 
kind, has been utilised for wall p oak 








Galton’s remarks at the discussion (p. 600) bear 


oO. 
t See Builder, p, 712, ante. 
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tg which have been provided. It was found 
sea to rebuild several of the buttresses, 
almost entirely renew the parish nave 
hile one of handsome oak, ribbed and 
possed, has been erected over the parish 
> cel at the cost of Trinity College, Cam- 
: ‘a e, the patrons of the living. The roof of 
ri poser" porch has also been rebuilt. The 
wood-work is all oak and the roofs are covered 
with lead. ‘The church has been re-floored with 
wood blocks, and the chancel in stone and 
alabaster ; the building has been fitted with 
Grundy’s hot-air apparatus. Further repairs 
to the tower are needed, and, altogether, the 
cost of the reap will be a —_ 
ontractor for the execution o e works 
= Mr. T, Woolstan, of Stamford. _ 

Efingham.—The chancel of the parish church 
of St. Lawrence, Effingham, has been re-opened, 
after restoration. The church, consisting of 
nave, chancel, and transept, with organ-gallery 
at the west, a oe _ — 

antiquity. The south transept is the mos 
yt ain of the building, evidently dating 
back to the twelfth century. The tower is com- 
pees ors - a a - — ve 
mpathy wl e general structure, havi 
ane in brickwork after the fall of the 
original tower and spire, in 1757. ao —- 

ould appear, from its construction an e 
vecan whieh its walls are united to the east 
walls of the nave, to have been erected some 
short time after the latter. The floor of the 
chancel has been paved with Minton’s tiles, with 
stone steps rising gradually from the nave to 
the altar-floor. The east wall, where unsound, 
was taken down and rebuilt, and a new window 
inserted therein. The roof has been raised 
about 3 ft., and in doing this some traces of a 
decorative character were discovered on the 
walls, but the colours were too far gone for the 
subject to be traced. The old oak rafters have 
been restored and lined with oak boarding, and 
formed into panels by moulded ribs, with shields 
at the intersections. The reredos consists of 
some canopied arcading, in Caen stone, very 
elaborately carved, and panelled in alabaster, 
having the tracery richly gilt in relief. Under 
the canopy is a central full-length figure of our 
Lord, supported on either side by the four 
Marys. All these figures are sculptured in 
alabaster. The whole of the work has been 
done from the designs and under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. William J. Shear- 
burn, of Dorking, Mr. Mark Putney being the 
contractor. 

Audlem.—The parish church of Audlem has 
been re-opened, after restoration. The works 
have been carried out, we are informed by a 
local paper, under the vigilant care of a com- 
mittee, with the vicar at its head. ‘Lhe Midland 
Joinery Company, of Birmingham, have exe- 
cuted the works from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Lynam and 
Rickman, Stoke-upon-Trent, architects. The 
total cost has been about 2,300/. and the accom- 
modation isfor about 500 persons. The parquetry 
in the floor of the sanctuary was provided by 
Messrs. Howard, and the decorations in colour 
in the chancel and on the pulpit are the work 
of bh Powell, both of London. 

Aentish Town.—The new church for the 
districts of St. Benet and All Saints, Kentish 
Town, was consecrated by the Bishop of London 
on the 31st of October. The nave only is com- 
— at present, with a temporary chancel. 
: ® west end has an octagon baptistery raised 
three steps, with the windows filled with 
stained glass, and the arcade formed round 
a the entrance-doors give a complete finish 
a = west end. The church is well situated 
Lad 4 crown of the hill at the top of the 
—— with the new parsonage 
re ae A ag lhe church when complete will 
6.2001.” : ; the contract for the nave was 
the . _the architect is Mr. Joseph Peacock ; 

. ae are Messrs. Killby & Gayford. 
Coll © was given by the Fellows of St. John’s 

Wen Cambridge, on whose estate it is built. 

ieee re.—The parish church of Westbere has 
ae opened, after having been repaired. The 
of rie be} of great antiquity, but although it is 
of a homeo ee the plan is only that 

er building, namely, a nave and 

wane = latter having the peculiarity of not 
a aay with the nave, but being inclined 
and doors ore ene north. All the windows 
centary. ~y of the middle of the fourteenth 
ving alien foo es great beauty, the windows 
in design to _—. aracteristic tracery, peculiar 
ounty of Kent; but the walls 


and to 
roof, W 


have been found to be of much greater antiquity 
than even the windows inserted in them at the 
later period named. The labels have carved 
terminations done by a sculptor of great ability, 
for the faces represented are so lifelike as to 
justify the belief that they are portraits. An 
abbot is represented on one of these, probably 
the Abbot of St. Augustine’s Priory, Canter- 
bury, to which the church formerly belonged. 
The chancel arch has corbels supported by two 
full-length figures in crouched attitudes, carved 
in a@ very effective way. The sedilia in the 
chancel is well known to Kentish antiquaries 
for its elegant design. This and all the other 
portions of the ancient work have been care- 
fully preserved. The monuments, too, remain 
in their old places, and, beyond being cleaned, 
remain as they were. The new works, which 
have been considerable, have been confined to 
the upholding of the fabric and to hand it down 
intact to posterity. The foundations have been 
strengthened, the exhalations from interments 
have been stopped by the whole of the interior 
being laid with concrete, and the cold draughts 
from the decayed roof have been prevented by 
boarding and felt. The roofs were found to be 
of open timber, fourteenth-century work, but 
hidden by plaster ceilings. The latter have been 
removed, and the ancient roofs are now again 
visible. The works have been designed and 
superintended by Mr. KE. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
architect, of London, and executed by Mr. 
Wilson, of Canterbury, the cost having been 
defrayed by subscriptions collected by the 
Rector, the Rev. J. H. Hughes-Hallett, and 
some friends. Many gifts have been presented, 
notably the stained-glass windows on the south 
side by Mr. Scott, of London, the work having 
been done by Mr. A. Gibbs.— Kentish Observer. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
8,108, Buildings. W. M. Hawkins. 


The parts of any structure built of blocks are tied 
together by rc ds passing through the blocks, The 
rods may be fastened by nuts, cotters, or by being 
bent over the ends. For use in ordinary walls, the 
holes for the binding-rods are at one-fourth the 
length of the bricks from the end, and the bricks 
are so laid that the rods may be continued from the 
foundation to the top of the wall. Thesame inven- 
tion is also adapted for hollow blocks, as for flues 
and water-channels. It may also be used for tiled 
ceilings, and in the construction of arches, sea-walls, 
and forts. 


9,602, Portable Shear-legs. ‘T’. Thompson. 


Two of the legs have wheels for transportation, 
which, however, can be readily unshipped by means 
of a lever. A rope is fixed to the two outside legs, 
while the main or third leg has an arrangement by 
means of which, when it is desired to bring them 
together, the lower extremities are drawn in by 
means of a cord passed round the pulleys, and 
worked by the winch, which is used for hoisting 
loads. 


13,314, Glazing. W. & W. R. Lester. 


The glass is secured upon a wooden sash-bar by a 
strip of lead held bya lath or bar, composed of 
sheet metal, bent into a channel form, screwed to 
the sash-bar. Between the centre and edge of the 
sash-bar water grooves are cut. These grooves may 
be extended towards the centre, and thus forma 
single central groove. The lead strip and the lath 
admit of slight variations for different circum- 
stances. 


13,824, Mosaics and Mosaic Tablets. E. 
Grach. 


Honeycombed moulds or beds to receive the 
tesserze or reticulated frames are made of plaster of 
Paris, paper pulp, or of metal. To formthe moulds 
the design is drawn full size on a suitable material, 
such as soap, wood, clay, or gypsum, and is then 
engraved td a depth depending on the thickness of 
the tesserz ; the walls of the cells of the finished 
mould appearing as recesses. When the mouldsare 
not intended-permanently to form a portion of the 
completed article, a sheet of paper or linen is caused 
to adhere to the coloured tesserze for the purpose of 
removing them and placing them in the position 
they are destined to occupy ; a cement is then em- 
ployed to fix them. When itis desired to repro- 
duce ancient Roman mosaics, the original is tinted, 
and sheets of wet blotting-paper laid over it, by 
which a tinted impression is obtained. Plaster of 
Paris is then poured over the surface of the impres- 
sion and, when set, is engraved so that a mould 
may be cast from it, as in the first case. Instead of 
the tesserze Deing coloured before being set, they 
may be put into the mould uncoloured. In this 
case the clay is mixed with a carbonaceous sub- 
stance, and is burned after being set. Colour is 
applied to the now porous material, and it is then 
reburned. Cheap mosaic patterns are produced by 





impressing and cutting plates of clay while plastic ; 





a pattern thus produced may be used as a matrix 
for casting moulds or beds similar to those before 
referred to. Translucent mosaic tablets are pro- 
duced by pressing a mould made, as before described, 
into a freshly-rolled plate of glass while yet soft. 


14,567, Roof Windows. G. Connell. 


Roof windows are made of cast metal, either in 
one piece, or several bolted together. Dormer 
windows, with straight and curved fronts, suitable 
for any slope of roof, are made under this specifica- 
tion. 


15,726, Facing Brick Walls. W. D. Cliff. 


Glazed bricks, of half the usual width, are em- 
ployed, in addition to those of the usual size. The 
object is to economise the facing bricks by apap. 
a thin facing to be used, but tostill maintain a goo 
bond with all the rest of the work. All the bricks 
on both faces of the wall are laid as stretchers, the 
bond being obtained by laying the courses of bricks 
of different widths, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Nov. 13.—13,840, Hunter and Brown, Cement 
Concrete Blocks.—13,877, G. Bremner, Manufacture 
of Paint.—13,891, J. Freeman, Improved White 
Pigment. 

Nov. 14.—13,896, Vaughan and Gooch, Attaching 
Door Knobs to Spindles.—13,898, Vaughan and 
Gooch, Locks and Latches.—13,899, T. Goldsmith, 
Improved Screw.—13,921, W. Ryan, Soldering Iron, 
— 13,934, W. Lake, Manufacture of Lead Pipe. 

Nov. 16.—13,945. J. Hill, Apparatus for Opening 
Fanlights and Casements.—13,958, T. Cleathero and 
Others, Kitchen or Room Firegrate.—13,968, H. 
Thompson, Improvements in Grates and Stoves.— 
13,982, W. Richards, Production of Metallic Zinc. 

Nov. 17.—14,023, T. Paxton, Attaching Door 
Knobs to Spindles.—14,029, Weber and Lennon, 
Counterbalancing Window Sashes. — 14,042, W. 
Hulse, Planing Machines.—14,060, W. Cliff, Manu- 
facture of Water-closets. — 14,064, H. Mathey, 
Manufacture of Cement and Lime.—14,065, KE. 
Robbins, Improved Tesserze or Mosaic Material. 

Nov. 18.—14,100, E. D’Eye, Cowl for Smoky 
Chimneys.—-14,113, J. Honeyman, Improvements in 
Ventilators. — 14,116, W. Rowe, Improvements in 
Water-closets.—14,127, M. Oppermann, Apparatus 
for Producing Window Glass.—14,128, J. Spence, 
Manufacture of Paint.—14,134, W. Wood, Appara- 
tus for Soldering, Brazing, and Welding. 

Nov. 19.—14,151, A. & C. Childs, Raising and 
Lowering Windows, Shutters, Xc. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


11,547, Radford & Litchfield, Springless Door- 
latcb.—11,821, M. Bousfield, Perforated Fire-clay 
Bottom for Ranges and Stoves.—12,068, F. Arm- 
strong, Inspection Openings for Drains.—12,383, 
A. Ponton, Manufacture of Artificial Stones and 
Concrete.—12,662, J. Greenwood, Automatic Dis- 
infecting Apparatus.—12,704, H. Marle, Improve- 
ments in Set Squares. —13,086, E. Morris, Improve- 
ments in Sanitary Pans, &c.—13,130, J. Deeley, 
Water-closet and Urinal Pans or Basins.—13,220, 
J. Buzzard, Fastenings for Trap Doors, &c.—16,339, 
J. Thomas, Fire and Burglar Alarm.—7,264, H. 
Vine, Improved Water-closet.—12,191, A. Clark, 
Improvements in Window-sash Holders.—12,539, 
W. Merryweather, Indicating the Occupation of 
Rooms or Closets.—12,725, H. Blythe, Bricks to 
avoid Side and End Straight Joints.—12,858, T. 
Robinson, Cutter-blocks and Cutters for Wood- 
working Machinery.—12,884, C. Elliott, Tops for 
Chimneys, Ventilators, &c.—12,974, J. Cotsworth, 
Improved Sash Fastener.—13,045, E. Edwards, 
Improved Folding Ladder.—13,079, J. Tucker, 
Weather Bar for Doors and Windows, —13,115, J. 
Taylor and Others, Manufacture of White Lead.— 
13,159, J. Pointon, Anti-fouling and Anti-corrosive 
Paints or Compositions,—13,308, J. Donald, Paving 
Streets and Roads.—13,406, W. Richards, Improve- 
ments in Sliding Gaseliers. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months, 


16,781, J. Walker, Improvements in Window- 
sash Fasteners.—1,003, S. Meacock, Indicating the 
Occupation of Rooms, Closets, &c.—1,214, P. Gray, 
Apparatus for Facilitating the Ascent of Factory 
and other Chimneys for Repairs, &e.—5,403, A. 
Rollason, Pipe Couplings and Connexions.—12,285 
and 12,286, D. Fergusson, Improvements in Water- 
meters. —12,391, H. Wiesen, Manufacture of Bricks. 
—1,408, T. Amos, Improvements in Water-closets. — 
1,589, A. Roberts, Apparatus for distributing Sand, 
&c.—12,458, E. Preston, Improvements in Spoke- 
shaves, Planes, and other similar ‘l'ools, —12,553, H. 
Haddan, Improved Water-meters. 








Obituary.—Mr. Rawlinson Parkinson, Dis- 
trict Surveyor of the Western Division of 
the City of London, and of the detached portion 
of Clerkenwell, near Muswell-hill, died on 
Saturday last, the 21st inst., in his seventy- 
fourth year. Mr. Parkinson was appointed to 
both districts in the year 1844, and was conse- 
quently one of the oldest District Surveyors in 
point of standing. Mr. Parkinson met with 
an accident a short time ago, from which he 
never recovered, 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—Parr II. 
XXVI. 


Sa 0 continue our remarks on enveloping 
Babel surfaces: a surface of revolution can 
%9,0)| also be considered as the enveloping 

a revolving cylinder. If we 
199) the meridian Y D F of the 





= 


surface of 


fig. 
wet a be the base of a right cylinder, 


we rotate that cylinder round the axis 
y Z, it is evident that the cylinder will 
successively touch every meridian of the 


and 


surface of revolution. Upon this mode of 
generation beer barrels and vats are con- 
structed ; the staves of a cask are portions of 
a cylinder, the rotation of which would generate 
the surface of the cask. In the same way, we 
can also construct a ngar approach to a sphere 
by developing the slices of the sphere (fig. 203) 
contained between two neighbouring meridians, 
as if these slices were portions of a generating 
cylinder. This last development of the sphere, 
which is called in gores, is to be used when 
drawing the ribs or caissons of a cupola ; whereas 
the development in conic zones is more suitable 
to the formation of centres, moulds, and the 
like of spherical vaults. 

Channel Surfaces (fig. 204).—Imagine a 
sphere in motion of fixed radius OA, the centre 
(0 of which follows the spiral curve XOYoz, of 
which the circle seen in the figure is the evolute, 
the enveloping surface to that sphere will be a 
channel surface. 

If we take two neighbouring positions of the 
sphere, such as those which have their centres 
in O and O!, we shall find that the two spheres 
will intersect one another along a circle the 
plane of which will be perpendicular to the 
centre of the chord OQ'. But, when O! is 
infinitely near to O, the chord OO! coincides 
with the tangent to the spiral curve, and we 
conclude that the intersection of the neighbour- 
ing spheres is a main circle of the sphere the 
plane of which is normal to the curve. In our 
drawing the plane of that circle is projected on 
the straight line AB. We can, therefore, 
consider this channel surface as engendered by a 
circle AB, the centre of which moves along the 
curved line XOY, and the plane of which remains 
aways normal to that curve. In other words, the 
channel has a curvilinear axis, and all sections 
perpendicular to that axis will be circles of 
equal radius. A section of this kind is called 
the characteristic section of the channel. The 
characteristic section of the waste-pipes, even 
where there are bends and siphon traps, is a 
circular section; but the characteristic section 
of sewers is an egg-shaped curve, more pointed 
below than above. 

In our drawing (fig. 204), as the axis of the 
channel happens to be the two branches of a 
spiral, with its point of retrogression in Y, the 
surface of the channel will be in two sheets 
separated by a sharp arris of retrogression. 

To make this clear, consider that when the 
characteristic circle moves along to generate 
the channel, the plane of the characteristic will 
remain tangent to a cylinder of which the 
evolute of the spiral is the base (the student 
remembers that all normals to a curve are 
tangent to its evolute). As the plane of the 
characteristic moves along, it rolls, therefore, 
on the evolute cylinder, and at last the point B 
of the characteristic circle itself will come and 
touch the evolute in D; then, as the plane rolls 
on further, the point will describe a spiral curve 
A, Pq, inside the first part of the channel 
already formed. The two curves described by 
the point & are branches of a spiral with a 
polnt of retrogression in D; in the same way, 
rina point of the characteristic circle will 
“escribe in space a horizontal spiral; then will 
aa the evolute cylinder and recoil back in 
Cescribing the other branch of the spiral. We 
ae therefore, that the curve formed 
Sty © successive points of contact with 

€volute cylinder is a sharp arris of retro- 
Bression to the channel surface itself. 
one, artis of retrogression is formed by all 
8 . = characteristic circle coming in 
Aid eo: e evolute cylinder from D to E, 
ot an be obtained by cutting the circle out in 
-+: gs pasting it on the surface of the 
mA om this example Wwe can see that arrises 
able pression are not only found in develop- 

Surtaces but also in enveloping surfaces, 





THE HELIX AND THE DEVELOPABLE HELICOID. 


We have already seen that a helix is a curve 
drawn on a cylixder which is transformed in a 
straight line when the cylinder is developed. 
Let A! C' (fig. 205) be the transformed helix 
A C, and let A' B' be the transformed base A B 
of the cylinder; we have for the different points 
of the line A! C! the following proportions 


MP NQ' CB and, as the heights of the 


different points of the transformed helix 
are equal to their heights on the helix 
itself, we can conclude that there is a fixed 
proportion between the height of any point 
of the helix and the length of the base (we call 
base of the helix that portion of the base of the 
cylinder comprised between the starting-point 
of the helix and the plan cf the point con- 


sidered). For instance, if MP=" A P, then 


3 
N Q=7 AQ » » » and so on. 


When the helix has gone completely round 
the cylinder, it reaches a point D exactly above 
its starting-point ‘A; the height A Dis called 
the pitch of the helix. 

In fig. 205 we see that A! C' has the infinitely 
small element Mm in common with the original 
helix; A! C! is, therefore, the tangent to the 
helix in the point M, and we conclude that the 
tangent to the helix in any given point is con- 
tained in the plane tangent to the cylinder in 
that point, and we conclude also that all tangents 
to @ heliw meet the plane of the base under the 
same angle which is equal to the angle C! A! B! 
formed by A! C' the transformed helix with A' B' 
the transformed base. 

It follows, therefore, that to find the tangent 
to a helix in the point M, we need only con- 
struct in the tangent plane to the cylinder a 
rectangular triangle M P A!, the side M P being 
the height of the point M above the base, and, 
the side A!P being equal to the length of the 
base AP. The third side AM is the tangent 
required. | 

We see also by our figure that all the tangents 
to the helix form with the generators of the 
cylinder the same angle equal to L M A’. 

In fig. 206 we have constructed the projec- 
tions of a helix as follows (to distinguish some 
important points we have marked them in this 
figure by capitals). Let A’ A!” be the pitch of 
the helix ; we divide that height in sixteen parts, 
and we divide also the circumference of the 
base in sixteen parts; we draw verticals upon 
every division l* m* n" .... of the base, and 
where these verticals meet horizontals from 
every corresponding part of the pitch we have 
the joints l’m’n” ... . of the elevation of the 
helix. The curve delineated on the elevation is 
called a sinusoid. The plan of the helix is, of 
course, the base of the cylinder. 

The tangent to the helix in any point, m, will 
have its plan tangent to the base in m"; its foot 
t, or the point where the tangent penetrates the 
plane of the base, will be obtained by making 
m't equal to the length of the arc Am’; the 
elevation of the tangent will be the line ¢” m”. 

From the above we can see that if we draw 
the tangents to a series of points, mn... of 
the helix, the foot of these tangents will all be 
on the spiral At Gh . . . involute of the base. 

The surface formed by the successive tan- 
gents to all the points of the helix is called the 
developable helicoid, and the spiral involute, 
At Gh... is the trace or section of the 
developable helicoid by the plane of the base. 
Being given ahelia (fig. 206), draw to this curve 

a tangent parallel to a plane, P, the traces of 

which, P* and P*, are given. 

We have seen that all the tangents ‘to a 
helix form the same angle with the vertical 
generators of the cylinder, and, therefore, we 
can say that every tangent is parallel to some 
generator of a cone of revolution, the generators 
of which form the same angle with the vertical 
axis. 

The tangent BG will give, on the elevation, 
the inclination of the tangents. Now, if from a 
point, O., on the axis we draw a line, O.g, 
parallel to BG, and make it revolve round the 
axis, the line O.9 will describe the cone we have 
spoken of above; the base of that cone will be 
a circle of radius, O,’g. If through the point 
O. we take a plane, Ps, parallel to the plane P 
given, the plane P, will cut the cone along two 
generators, O.a and 0,3; and these are the 
generators of the cone to which the required 
tangents must be parallel. The tangent mt is 
parallel to the generator O.a, and the tangent 





eh is parailel to the generator 0,3; these are 
the tangents required on one wind of the helix, 
but there are other tangents just above them in 
every other wind of the helix which also satisfy 
the question. 

The reader might, perhaps, think that the 
tangent »”@ on plan is the plan of a parallel 
to the generator O,a, but, on examining the 
elevation, he will find that the inclination of 
that tangent is in a contrary direction to the 
generator. 

For those who may have forgotten how to 
produce through a given point, O,, a plane, 
P?, parallel to a given plane, P, we show the 
construction in fig. 207. 0,"i” is made parallel 
to P* and through the point i we take P," 
parallel to P’. 

The helicoid formed by the successive tan- 
gents to a helix is a developable surface com- 
prising two sheets, and the helix is an arris of 
retrogression of that surface; for we have seen 
before that surfaces formed by the successive 
tangents to skew curves are developable, and 
that the directing curve forms the arris of 
retrogression of these surfaces. 

This is the only developable helicoid; other 
helicoids, such as the soffit of winding-stairs, 
are not developable, and belong to the category 
of skew surfaces, the properties of which we 
shall study immediately after this. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Westminster.—The aim of the design in the 
Siemens Memorial Window, which has just 
been put up in Westminster Abbey, is to 
set forth the Sanctity of Labour, illustrating 
the maxim, ‘* Laborare est orare.’”’ The treat- 
ment of the work comprises a series of groups, 
representing respectively workers in Science, 
Art, and Manual Labour. In the left hand of 
the two lights, which, together with the sixfoil 
in the tracery, form the window, are composed 
three panels, in vertical order. In these appear 
the ironsmiths, chemists, and agriculturists. In 
the second light, groups in corresponding posi- 
tions show astronomers, artists, and the pro- 
fessor and his scholars. Between these groups 
are, in all cases, angels bearing labels inscribed 
with the words giving the keynote of the con- 
ception, viz., “ Laborare est orare.” In the 
sexfoil at the head of the window is a repre- 
sentation of the sun as the source of light to 
us, surrounded by the words, “ Dixit autem 
Deus, fiant luminaria in firmamento cceli,”’ and 
by the various heavenly bodies from which 
light emanates or is reflected. This passage of 
the design has special reference to the researches 
of the eminent genius to whom the memorial 
is dedicated, and whose portrait occurs in the 
figure of the Professor with his pupils in the 
lowermost group in the right-hand light. At 
the base line of all is the following inscrip- 
tion:—‘‘ In Memory of Charles William 
Siemens, Knt., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Civil 
Engineer, born 4th April, 1823; died 19th 
November, 1883. Erected as a tribute of 
respect by his brother Engineers.” The artistic 
treatment of the work may be described as 
generally in harmony with the architectural 
style of the Abbey. On the other hand, its 
entire freedom from close antiquarianism recon- 
ciles its effect with the significance of the 
subject-matter and the spirit of our own times. 
The window was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, under the direction of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., architect. 

Bedford.—A stained-glass window, erected as 
a memorial of the Jate Col. Fred. Burnaby in 
St. Peter’s Church, Bedford, was unveiled by 
Lady Isabella Whitbread last week. The win- 
dow consists of four lights and tracery, and is 
in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture. 
The subject, which is carried through the 
four maio lights, illustrates the passage from 
Isaiah ii. 4, ‘‘ They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.” It is surmounted by architectural 
canopies, with bases of the same character. In 
the bases of the two centre lights the Burnaby 
family arms and the armorial bearings of the 
Royal Horse Guards are depicted, while in those 
of the side lights, angels holding inscribed 
scrolls are introduced. At the foot of the 
window is the following inscription :—“ Erected 
by the Town and County of Bedford, in 
memory of Col. Burnaby, born in this parish. 
Fell at Abou Klea, Jan. 17, 1885.”’ The window 
has been designed and executed by Messrs. 
A. L. Moore & Co., of 89, Southampton-row, 
London, at a cost of 2501, 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Nov. 13. 
By Muree vi & ScoBELt. 
Brighton—23, Market-street, freehold ...........+. eveee £1,560 
Nov. 14. 
By Dowszttr & Woops. 
Hove, Brighton—50, Church-road, freehold............ 2,700 
Nov, 16. 


By C, W. Davigs. 
Islington—18, 19, and 21, Goldsmith-place, 16 years 
SUSIE Boe eoccecersoccncccanasnscatangecnsconsshess ° 
By Towers, WituLiamson, & E.uis. 
Kew—49 and 51, The Avenue, 92 years, ground-rent 
_ eee esecccece 
Maida Vale—38, Sutherland-gardens, 78 years, 
ground-rent 102. ..........4 700 
By Murrett & ScoBRELL. 
Kingsland—124, High-street, 64 years, ground-rent 
71, 138, 6d. ..... poocosccscouess 





1,100 











1,100 





By Mr. CHaMPpNEss. 
Romford—Ground-rent, 301, a year, reversion in 46 
PEDES ccoceccesccnqenveesconesosnasnapenenens ; . 70 








By G. A, WILKINSON. 

Clapton—6, Queen’s Down-road, freehold ........... . 900 
High-road—Copyhold house and shop ...........+0 . 1,155 
179, 182 to 188 even, Clarence-road, copyhoid...... 3,670 
7 and 8, Queen’s Down-road, freehold . 1,5 

Nov. 17. 


By 8. R. Bunt, 
West Smithfield—37, 39, and 41, St. John-street, 
and 38, 39, and 40, St. John’s-lane, 9 years, 
TGS Gee snicteniniinncctininntsvindiicvtinaii . 4650 


By Bran, Burnett, & EvpripGe. 
Fulham—17 to 23 odd, Cheselton-road, 95 years, 


8 Ree ee 1,130 
Bedford Park—8, Hogarth-road, 93 years, ground- 
EEE Be ccnsnvecccstnccoveccccssusentnecosscoosonenscognesees . 875 


Nov. 18, 
By James Scorrt. 
Kensington—36, Palace Gardens-terrace, 67 years, 
SEEN Wy .conconeseces sapsenveepsanseonsestanoness 1,860 


By Forper, Paice, & FurseEr. 

King’s-cross—34 and 35, Argyle-square, 59 years, 

OUEIENID BE, ccscnncconcostsetenne ecvccccccceee 
By ALFRED WHITE. 

Edgware-road—3, Hardington-street, and 6, 7, and 





’ 


8, Chapel-place, 33 years, no ground-rent......... 500 
Hyde Park—27, Connaught-square, 37 years, 
ground-rent 7/, 12s. ........ iemnthegeanien iaeadinaoamiwts 970 
Harrow-read—21, Desborough-plece, 72 years, 
IEE Dis Cin cacenceeincasenuivanenntabinenimences 860 
Shepherd’s Bush—195, Goldhawk-road, 58 years, 
OS GT, ccccesncesciunsnidscsereiasennersentas 580 
By E. & 8. Smita. 
Clerkenwell—32, Granville-square, 68 years, ground- 
IE i cereesecescceseecugenntecpdeapinmeeeamiaeiede 650 


Hackney—24, Down’s Park-road, 75 years, ground- 





PEITIG Willy. cncccocstatactcnenensuinbabeimmesinionts — 
By A, G. OuuEy. 
Marylebone—9 to 17 odd, Capland-street, 36 years, 
STOOD Tee _ aciccenecenssccsnonenguannscenesisecitnets 835 
32, Capland-street, 36 years, ground-rent 102. ...... 400 
11, Upper Boston-street, 23 years, ground-rent 
TA Ulin Gevssnsénecscevescndsoenbieneheeieepesdoniiane pooseoccs 265 
Ground-rent 16/. 1s., term 23 years 205 





W. A. BuaKEMORE, 

Westminster—7, St. Ann’s-street, and 1, St. Ann’s- 

court, 42 years, no ground-rent............. secescoccce 260 
By C. P. Wuiretey, 

Chelsea—4 and 6, Radnor-street, 55 years, ground. 
PUENTE, ccchabondenasnsncsvcnitesemiebebeienindinlaaiaiens 760 
3 and 4, Oakham-street, 23 years, ground-rent 7/, 125 

By Inman, SHarp, & Harrinerton, 
Finsbury Park—The New Sluice House Tavern, 


I -eiitadnecinssiensan tittiaditabittiaiitiaiititinsaliaianaciaiai taal 3,450 
Soho, Church-street—The Coach and Horses, free- 
MEER dencunsctnencgscen -cupbananseaneseguabssosaneenebasetuttnns 2,650 
City-road—Ground-rents, 32/. 1ls., reversion in 17 
ae ss pesveseseoosoososooconoescessscseoooooeces ] ,485 
Kennington—Ground-rents 961,, reversion in 81 
TED _cavsusennnsqneccncenpinercccnnsitnanbebtaseabinnssatanes 2,340 


MED cncccncnncescstusonqncnstascsossacsousecdenenanesenecones 115 
Thornton Heath—Ground-rents 301., reversion in 79 

PRB cccccsovccesesss covvecesnsosoes nenees sesceeses oe eoesescee 700 
Ground-rents 621, 4s., reversion iu 79 years ........... 1,360 
Gray’s Inn-road—Freehold rental ot 41, 4s, 4d. per 

SEIS covscccnsce~asernenesnn 000 cnccerasecesosseososocecoseoss 90 
Peckham—The Golden Anchor, and six houses, 73 

years, ground-rent 201, .............cccccsscscsssscseses 1,250 
Battersea—The Beaufoy Arms, 80 years, ground- 

SOTTITn : asistatamencniateitinnbadaabaidiaitenilinimidadaieanintiiniieas 429 
Shadwell—The Albion, and two cottages, 52 years, 

TONGS -cciedncdonicctnionenibiaenin seccecevscscce 1,340 

Nov. 19 


By H. 8. Woopcockx, 
Clapham—132, Larkhall-lane, and a ground-rent of 
201. 9s., 29 years, ground-rent Is, ..,........ccccces 270 
By Batt, Norris, & Hapiry. 
Ramsgate—12 and 13, Osborne Villas, 80 years 











UCU NTS TE. cccetncctinscassceeecccitas wevee 420 
By Norton, Trist, Watney, & Co. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields—No, 44, freehold, area 6,000 
< eee eapdennetnenmntititinnbiianiaaiill 12,700 

Camden-square—3, The Terrace, 77 years, ground- 
DOT Discestcccescesscsees secwecneccoecoooss geccnedocssecesones . $810 

By Newson & Haxpine, 

Islington—21, Hardinge-street, 46 years, ground- 
ee i arnnsnnsnthnenntnnnntbincnnnsiiiatibensimetnncimenaliinn 350 
68, Moreton-road, 67 years, ground-rent 7/.......... 390 

Hornsey, Tottenham-lane—The lease of the Laurels, 
term 18 years............ rocosedunighiongsiiebnensnaeediniaiians 25 

Stoke Newington—81, Rectory - road, 90 years, 
IIIS Ula, cnbesnlasennidubntiletenesemosemminennennens 330 
5, Aden-terrace, freehold .............cc.ceccecescescoeese 755 

Islington—14 to 17, Madras-place, 10 years, ground. 
OMS Bibs BBR, csccnnccocossesocccoccscocsses 130 

Noy, 20. 
By W.H. 8. Grusgerr & Co. 

Notting Hill—6, Blechynden-street, 87 years, ground- 

rent, 72......0. : pnedebasepigscntensthetnatinasesoubche » — 








MEETINGS. 
Monpay, NovEmBze 30, 

Royal Institute of British Architects,—Special General 
Meeting to consider draft of proposed new Charter. 
Seven p.m, 

London Institution. —Mr, J. E. Hodgson, R.A., on 
**The Life and Works of Hogarth.” 65 p.m. 

Architectural Section, Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
—Mr. H. A. Mavor on “‘ The Electric Light as Applied to 
Industrial and Domestic Purposes.” 

TuxEsDAY, DECEMBER 1, 

Institution of Civil Enginzers.—Discussion on Mr. John 
Imray’s paper on ‘‘ High-Speed Motors” and on Mr. 
Gisbert Kapp’s paper on ‘‘Continuous-current Dynamo- 
Electric Machines, and their Engines.’’ 8 p.m. 

Society of Biblical Archeclogy.—8 p.m. 

WeEpnEspay, DecEmMBER 2, 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — Openin 
oo by the President (Mr, H. Michell Whitley). 

p.m, 

Society of Arts.—Mr. F, Edward Hulme on “ Technical 
Art Teaching.’”’ 8 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) The Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth ‘On a Monumental Stone with Greek 
hexameter lines at Brough.’ (2) Mr. Thomas Morgan 
**On the Recent Congress at Brighton.”” 8 p.m, 

South Kensington Museum (Lecture Theatre).—Miss J. 


E. Harrison on ‘‘ The Mythology of the Iliad as illustrated. 


by Greek Vase Puintings.’”’ (V.) 65°15 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting. 8°30 p.m. 

Tuurspay, DECEMBER 3. 

Society ft ates (1) The Rev. H. M. Scarth 
on “The Roman Villa at Yatton.’’ (2) Mr. R. S. Fer- 

son on ‘fA Roman inscribed Stone from Northumber- 
and.” 8°30 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute—Mr. R. P. Pullan on 
** Excavations in Asia Minor.” 4 p.m, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Lord Dean of 
Gui!d Gowans on ‘‘ The Maintenance of the Health of the 
People and the Beauty of the City,’’ 8°30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

Architectural Association -—Mr. G. Blagrove on ‘‘ The 
Ventilation of Private Dwellings.’’ 7°30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting)..—(1) 
Mr. M, Fitzmaurice on ‘‘ The Foundations of the Forth 
Bridge.’’ (2) Mr. E. W. Moir on ** The Building, Launch- 
ing, and Sinking of the Queensferry Pneumatic Caissons 
at the Forth Bridge Works.’’ 7°30 p.m. 

te agg College.—Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., on 
**Greek Myths illustrated by Fictile Vases and other 
Monuments.”’ II. 4p.m. 


Satcrpay, DrcemBeEr 5. 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, — Mr. W. 
Middleweek on *‘ The Dwellings, Habits, &c., and Over- 
crowding of the Poer in the Metropolis.” 6°30 p.m. 








Miscellanea. 


A Cylindrical Jail.—A new jail of a 
peculiar construction has just been completed 
at Omaho (United States). It is of iron, and 
cylindrical in form, the cells being arranged 
round it. The cylinder revolves round its axis 
in such a manner that only one cell is at the 
opening at any one time. It is three stories 
high, there being ten cells on each floor. Its 
weight is 45 tons, and this ponderous weight is 
hung from above, instead of turning on a track 
below. The great cylinder can be turned by a 
simple crank with little power, a man moving 
it readily with his hand. It is the intention to 
have a small water motorin the basement, and 
then by simply moving a lever the cylinder will 
be set rotating. It is suggested that, when 
there are prisoners who, it is feared, may be 
trying to cut out, the cylinder can, by a motor, 
be easily kept moving slowly all night, so that 
prisoners do not remain long enough in one 
place to do any mischief, or even to craw] out if 
they had made a partial break. Prisoners would 
thus have little chance for escape from this 
new jail. A cage of iron bars completely sur- 
rounds the cylinder in which the cellsare. The 
entrance on each floor is guarded by two doors, 
The officer standing outside does not have to 
unlock even the first door, but can swing the 
cylinder round until the cell appears in which 
is the desired prisoner, and then, by a simple 
movement, the inner door is opened, and the 
prisoner can step out of his cell. Then the 
ofiicer can open the outer door, and let the man 
out; but the other prisoners are beyond any 
possible reach of the officer, and it is impossible 
for them to break out while he is taking a man 
out or putting another one in. He can control 
any number of men in the same way, and they 
cannot get within reach of him until he chooses 
to let them.—Iron. 

Rebuilding the Guildhall. The plans 
for the re-arrangement of the Guildhall have 
been considered by the sub-committee to whom 
the work was referred. It has been decided to 
commence operations next year, but before 
anything further can be done an additional 
grant of money will have to be obtained from 
the Court of Common Council to meet the out- 
lay beyond the original estimate. Asat present 
arranged, the plans will have been finally 
settled, and quantities and contracts obtained, 
to commence the work in August next year.— 
City Press. 














Edivburgh Architectural Association — 
The fortnightly meeting of this Associ 
held in the Professional Hall, Georg 
week. The President, Mr. Washing 
occupied the chair. After the usual preliminary 
business had been disposed of, Mr. Genes 
Waterston, jun., read a paper on “Book Orna- 
ment,”’ in which he pointed out matters, artistic 
and technical, which he thought worthy of in- 
telligent study by all who would achieve guccegs 
as designers. The paper was illustrated by a 
collection of specimens of typography, printer’s 
ornament, and _ bookbinding, showing the 
characteristic styles of the various periods and 


ation wag 
e-street, last 
ton Browne, 


€ | nationalities from the fifteenth century to the 


end of the eighteenth century. The con. 
nexion of the architects and artists in 
Italy, Germany, and France with the printers 
of the Renaissance period was shown, and a 
study of their work recommended. The study 
of the work of modern designers and modern 
printers in colour, and black and white, was also 
recommended, to the end that the possibilities 
of modern technical appliances and processes 
might be understood and taken advantage of 
for modern design. A vote of thanks to the 
lecturer concluded the proceedings. 

Royal School of Mines.—In continuing 
his lectures in the Theatre of the Geological 
Museum, Jermyn-street, Professor Warington 
Smyth, F.R.S., dwelt at length upon the means 
which are frequently resorted to by the un- 
scrupulous in issuing a prospectus describing 
the thickness of a lode from measurements 
taken perpendicularly through a lode which lies 
obliquely, which is obviously unsatisfactory. 
He regarded with suspicion every mention of 
recovery in regard to mines. Much capital had 
been spent in fruitless attempts of this kind, 
and yet argumentsof the most plausible nature 
may frequently be met with, which ultimately 
led to the re-opening of abandoned workings. 
He referred to a comparatively recent case in 
Cornwall, where 250,000/. was uselessly sunk in 
that way. Speaking of the irregularity of 
deposition, where a series of faults have brought 
portions of thesame bed to the surface several 
times, he commented upon the opportunities 
which such a case would offer to the adventurer, 
who might easily have his statements confirmed 
by the unsuspecting inspector. Some yearsago, 
great disappointment was experienced in 
Ireland, because a dislocation of this kind had 
not been observed, and the interested only 
realised, in consequence, half their anticipa- 
tions. A curious exception to the general rule 
observed in faults, has occurred at Radstock, in 
the Somersetshire coal-field, where the beds 
have been forced up aninclined plane, probably 
by powerful lateral pressure. Generally, the 
occurrence of a fault leaves an interval without 
mineral; but, in this case, the bed is actually 
doubled. The method resorted to for ascertain- 
ing the direction in which to search for a dis- 
placed bed is to observe, while standing upon 
the other bed, whether the fault falls from or 
towards you; in the former case it must be 
sought for downwards, and in the latter up- 
wards. The amount of displacement may be 
very considerable, sometimes amounting t0 
1,000 feet, and except the general character of 
the faults of the district, there is no recognised 
rule for obtaining it. aia 

Wandsworth.—The new Unitarian Christian 
Church at East - hill, Wandsworth, has been 
dedicated. It stands on a site covering some 
4,300 superficial feet. It is built in red bricks, 
with red brick mouldings and stone dressings, 
and is Early English in style. The plan ee 
simple nave, without aisles. Internally t ~ 
chapel is fitted in pitch-pine, and a dado of the 
same material lines the walls. The floor 18 
wood blocks laid diagonally on concrete. The 
heating has been carried out by Messrs. Jones 
& Sons by a system of hot-water ee 
careful provision has been made by To 
tubes for inlet ventilation and a large ages : 
extraction by louvres in the roof. The roo 
covered with Broseley tiles of the ene 
tint. The seating is in pitch-pine, and has 0 h 
been attached tothe floor. There 1s still enoug 
of the site left to allow of a schoolroom — 
erected hereafter, if such is found to be nag 
sarv. The building was designed by Messrs. 4 
Chatfeild Clarke & Son, of Bishopsgate-stree 
The builders were Messrs. Search‘ield & won 
Clapham. The foreman of the works a 
E. Cole. The building includes a chapel to ®t 
some 350 persons, vestry, kitchen, offices, “a 
For the present, school accommodation 18 P 


vided for dividing off a space by curtains. 
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Rain-Clouds.—When the rain-cloud has 
pecome overcharged with its condensing vapours, 
the aqueous vesicles of the gathering mist first 

row large and heavy, and then several of them 
coalesce and form a liquid drop, which when it 
has reached the size of about one-eightieth part 
of an inch in diameter, begins forthwith to 
descend through the air by the mere influence 

of its weight. If this rain-drop starts from a 
comparatively high, and therefore chill, region 
of the atmosphere, it grows in size as it reaches 
the warmer and yet moister regions below, by 
condensing more moisture upon itself, until it 
has attained considerable dimensions. Rain- 
drops a quarter of an inch in diameter have 
beenseen. Arain-drop of this size may acquire 
a velocity of 34 ft. per second in falling, but not 
more, because the resistance of the air prevents 
increase of speed beyond that amount. A rain- 
drop the twenty-fifth part of an inch in diameter 
cannot acquire a greater velocity in falling than 
13 ft. in the second; and a drop the seventy- 
fifth part of an inch in diameter cannot acquire 
aspeed of more than 8ft. persecond. A water- 
drop the thousandth part of an inch in diameter 
would have 2 in. per second for its greatest 
velocity. When, however, @ rain-drop passes 
through a stretch of comparatively dry air 
below, it evaporates and diminishes in size, 
instead of increasing, as it descends. As a 
matter of fact, it not unfrequently happens 
that actually falling rain does not reach the 
earth, but is entirely dissolved and again taken 
up by the air before it gets there. Indeed, it 
is no uncommon thing to see rain-clouds in flat 
countries, in the spring, pouring out their grey 
bands of rain near the horizon, with a ragged 
fringe of attenuated ends hanging down from 
them below towards the ground, but not reach- 
ing it.—Science for All. 

Defective Flues in Country Mansions. 
Mr. J. Compton Merryweather, writing to the 
Fireman, says,—‘‘ There are many causes which 
tend to promote fires in country mansions, but 
none are more frequently instrumental in bring- 
ing ruin upon them than defective flues. I 
desire to mention one or two unsuspected ways 
in which destruction may be brought about 
through this agency. The first is in direct con- 
sequence of the use of wood for fuel, which 
still obtains pretty largely in many country 
houses. From the wood, in the course of com- 
bustion, a quantity of pyroligneous acid is 
formed, which enters the chimney in the form 
of steam, is condensed upon the walls as it 
reaches the higher parts, and is absorbed by the 
soot. The acid is corrosive, and eats its way 
into the mortar until the latter is completely 
destroyed. Rain washes down the soot, and 
the mortar which has been dissclved or loosened 
until the upper parts of the chimney are fre- 
quently found to consist practically of a pile of 
bricks, with wide and open joints. Some day a 
gust of wind blows a spark against an old beam ; 
the dry timber smoulders for an hour or two, 
and finally breaks into flame, perhaps in the 
middle of the night, and the mansion is burned 
to the ground in consequence. A second source 
of unsuspected danger is found in beams rest- 
ing against hot brickwork and hot flues from 
furnaces. A little careful attention to flues 
will easily get rid of these sources of danger. 
The upper part should be pointed afresh with 
mortar whenever requisite, and no beam should 
be allowed to remain within 6 in. of the flue. 

i examination of all timber near hot pipes of 
any kind may be made periodically with great 
advantage ; if any of it has commenced to char 
tis time to take the matter in hand and remedy 
the defect in construction.” 

Fellows’s Patent Window Grip.—This 
Pal’ Simple contrivance, patented by Mr. C. 
ness, of Wolverhampton, which is for 
ge. &@ sash-window open, and which 
. So acts as a fastener when it is closed, 
Onsists of an eccentric about 1 in. dia- 
met 3: : . 4 ; 

“aay and 8 in. thick, weighted with a lever. 
“ oe — 18 attached to the window - sash 
A Rags mon wood Screw, on which it works 
dane as to fall by its own weight, and as 
- 8 possible to the window-post. It offers 

° resistance to the window bein raised, and 
to fix the Sash at an d ° a Sik a a, an 
Recessary to press th y esired height it is only 
Which drives the ec ; b righ 7 Fa eo way 
pik; fours centric against the window- 

e sash, and so prevents its 


model heey, The contrivance, of which a 
elleckea) “en sent to us, is both simple and 


; the only obiecti 
rath é jection 
the wot untidy appearance 


to it is that it has 
as an adjunct to 
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How Woolwich Arsenal arose.—We owe TIMBER (continued). £. 8. a. d. 
our present Arsenal at Woolwich to an accident | Pine, Canada red ...... 300 40 0 
that occurred in comparatively recent times. Leth. Dont . YOlOW ......004s nt 7% : ; : 7 
The Government had a gun-foundry in Moor- Cy oo ees — mmaantes oF 700 
fields, where, upon one occasion, in the year/| Wainscot, Riga......... sscognenens . --log  &- : be : 
1716, a distinguished party were gathered eaher menane - 610 0 710 0 
together to witness the operation of ne . 600 800 
a large cannon. A young foreigner, named] St. Petersburg, Ist yel. .........0 900 15 00 
Schalch, who seems to have been almost an » — ae eeendinenee . : : = be : 
entire stranger, but who was well acquainted NS SOREN Rise at mn 2S 2-82 
with the details of casting, noticed that one of | White Sea cintusinin ae eae s 
the moulds had been insufficiently dried, and| Canada, Pine Ist ......... venoms: 8S aan @ 
warned the moulders against using it. They ’ ba go. ' 700 1010 0 
disregarded his advice, and when he saw that 5» Spruce lst ............ we £29 Be 6 
he could not prevail upon them to desist, he 29 _, srdand 2nd ...... 6 10 : yan : 
immediately put himself well out of harm’s way | g. New Brunswick, &c...s.sssssessem ere ese 
before the cannon was cast. A terrible explosion Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in.—Pre- 
occurred when the molten metal rushed into the pared, first ... soe 0 9 0 : . : 
wet mould, owing to the sudden generation of rem 3 7 : 070 
steam that could find no outlet, and several | Cedar, Cuba..........csccf00t 0 0 3 0 0 4 
persons were killed and a large number| Hondaras, &. ......... sasnensens oe BG 3 
injured. It is said that search was then made Pr emmy: en oon 7 } Eb 0 0 7% 
for the man whose predictions had been so| gt. Domingo cargo av. 0 @ BE 0 0 7 
painfully verified, and that the Government| Mexican 0 (tenes ae: ae 2S . 
employed him to advise about the best mode ay go cra renner — a : ; ot 
of preventing such accidents in future. The Rose, Rio ncaa ‘ton 700 160 0 
result was that Moorfields was given up as aj _Babhia......... . ww. 6 00 14 00 
site of a gun-foundry altogether, and upon his awe a ue atnte nena coveee Me : 7 : : 
advice the establishment was removed to the Walnut, Ttalian ' ma 02 &-°6 8s 
Warren at Woolwich.— From Great Industries 
of Great Britain for December. METALS. ic 

. saa8 —_Pio i ton 2 6 0 
gn Sena: Guay Ming, The sew) * ... t e888 

overnment building at Washington will, it is : "Wee... . £76 413 6 
stated, when completed, be the largest of its , Staffordshire, London ..... 6 00 7 0 0 
description in the world. It is constructed} Sheets, single, in London............ :* : : 
entirely of solid granite blocks, some of which eal ts ate: en ane 
weigh upwards of 20 tons. It occupies fully | coppzr — : 

43 acres of land, being about one acre morethan| British, cke. and ingt. ...... ton 4510 0 46 " : 
the Capitol covers. Up to the present, 2,250,0001.| Best selected mone qounes ~ SS Wee 
have been expended on the work. It will take — Indie A Se MMR EAL . 4800 4810 0 
at least two years in order to finish the structure, | Australian, fine cash » 000 00 
and the sum necessary for its completion is} Chili, bars yy. sseseves ne : . . - yA 
estimated at 312,5001., making its total cost | Y#™L0W Se sceccceesntornetam - 10 “ 000 
2,562,5001. sterling. EagGihtwn wee OO 8 OS 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus.— | Srz.rzr— . . 

The lecture arrangements for i 1885-86 | Silesian, special .............. ton 1415 0 14 17 6 
: : Ordinary brands ...... » 1410 0 1412 6 
include the following: — Monday next, Dates 
November 30, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., on| Straits ............ 9410 0 9415 O 
“The Life and Works of Hogarth.” Monday,| Australian seeceeceeseesecenassasens bo . : = ; 7 
January 18, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, English ingots......cccccccccsrserseses ‘ 
on “The Charm of Venice.” Thursdays ——-~ Lae ae box 1500 16 0 0 
January 21 and 28, Professor John Perry,| IX ditto ...... 2100 2 00 
F.R.S., “On the Distribution of Electric! IC charcoal ......ccsccsssseseesssseeees i ee ee 
Power,” and on ‘“ Telpherage.”’ Monday, BE cscee 
January 25, Mr. Frederic Harrison on “ Paris OILS. 
as a Historical City.” Two or three short — ton 217 6 2117 6 
courses of lectures will be given in the spring. | Cocoanut, Cochin .. ; = = : . : 
Ceylon , 

Siiicocnccnne 000 00 0 

PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, = | 52) L808 wwsiesseee mg | 8 ee ee 

TIMBER. ae ar ore Rapesced, English pale. .-e-secsees a : : : : 
” eoeeee ere . 
Teak, Be cenrsccccccgdoad 1310 0 1510 0 | Sottotseed, refined wren 19 8 O 31 0 9 
Sequoia, U.S. ft.cube 026 02 9 aren oe 5 imma nner a ae a 
Ash, Canada . load 300 60 0 ” Refined .... . 400 10 0 
Birch ,, soccccveecocees mm 300 410 @ enemies ‘ 

Fir, Daxtsic Rt aS ec oa : Y - ; American, in CKS. ......ssseee00 owt. 170 #17 6 
Oak sae" ee ee oar we ey ee Oe brl, 019 6 100 
Canadas ...eccccccscscescecceee 6 0 0 7 00] Archangel 011 6 012 0 
CONTRACTS. 

Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 

| | 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required, | a “ —_— ‘on Page. 
| Dec. 7th | ii 

-up Carriageway ............... 1 Board... | T. De Courcy Meade ... ec, ul, 
ime oN Raa Rane Gt Yarmouth U8. A. | 3 W. Cockrill .......... Dec. 8th | ii. 
Road Watering Vans .............seeeee aieteninete’ Croydon Corporation ,,, | W. Powell.......... sidnhiuae do. ii. 
BIO innininccresininticassovedenisentendané Edmonton Union ........ T. E. Knightley ......... . = 
Re ee setendinaanil Rast Ham Local Board | W. H. Savage ..... eccccee do. xix, 
Supply of New, and Parchase of Old Stores...| Great Northern Ry. Co.) Official  .........ss000 Dec. 10th | ii, 
Re-seating, &c., of Chapel, Great Yarmouth | The Trustees .............. W. B. Cockrill ............ Dec. 12th | ii, 
Works and Materials ...............00 ...\St. George’s, Hanover-sq.| G. Livingstone ............ do. u. 
SPIED: POT ccnesedeutstnscnsiesandntenbaheatesatienns Ealing Local Board...... C. JONEB.....crccerseeeeeres Dec, 14th | xix, 
Re FEL TIN Cer re OED Oe Crystal Palace Co. ...... | ial ... Dec. 21st | 11. 
TIED’ «ccophitetevepinibacenstiiembisnesaeen West Ham Local Board Lewis Angell...........0++ Dec. 22nd | ii. 
BE Sy, Wl itinccinnecetccvtiadsees ‘dinihiaeninanvasiaaia Chilian Consul ............ | ididiatiaal Not stated ... | ii. 

1 ET ENS HE SAI AG URS RTE SE: 











TEN DERS. 


BECKENHAM (Kent).—For the erection of a house, 
Albemarle-road. Mr. Francis Hooper, architect, Craig’s- 
court, 8.W. Quantities by Mr. William H. Thurgood, 
Great George-street :— 








Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth ......... £2,780 0 0 
Humpbris, Sutton .......... ooune 2,779 0 0 
Maides & Harper, Croydon ............ 2,777 0 0 
Lathey Bros., Battersea...... , 2,659 0 O 
Smith & Sons, Norwood...........cs0000 2,596 0 0 
Syme & Duncan,* Beckenham......... 2,500 0 0 
Wood, East Greenwich ...............00. 2,485 0 0 
Cooper, Beckenham................000 «+ 2,475 0 0 








. Accepted, 





CHISWICK.—For the erection of Catholic Church and 
sacristies, High-road, Chiswick. Mr. John Kelly (Kell 
& Adams), architect. Quantities by Mr. Frederic 
Stone :— 

Priestley & Gurney,* Hammersmith £3,970 0 0 
* Accepted, 


ENFIELD.—For re-erection of stores, &c., at Enfield, 
for Messrs, Ind, Coope, & Co. Mr. John Hudson, archi- 
tect, Leman-street :— 











John Bentley, Waltham Abbey ......... £787 0 0O 
W. Watson, Ilford .............. 749 0 O 
L. & W. D. Patman, Evfield 728 0 © 
A. Eaton & Co., Whitechapel ............ 695 0 O 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green............ 695 0 0 
J. & H, Cocks, Mile End (accepted)... €47 0 0 
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HACKNEY.—For the erection of villa at Wells-street, 

















a a 

Killby & Gayford cosoeeee £000 O O 
Smith . Sons ...... , . 647 0 0 
Hooper ........ — at le 
Fa et iim ; ne eee 8 Se 
ae ' sina 510 0 O 
Beale ...... ' ; 495 0 0 








HAMPSTEAD. — For completing two villas in the 











eo for Mr. H. Thornton. Quantities sup- 
P 
Mathers, Brixton . £860 10 O 
Cox, Balham . 70 00 
Carter, Bermondsey ......... spesvecenuins . 700 0 O 
Johnson Greenwic 694 10 0 
W. Castle, Nunhead Green a 688 10 0 
E, Snell, IR 684 0 0 








HIGHGATE.—For the erection ef a Presbyterian 
Church of England Church at Highgate, for the Building 
Committee. Messrs. Potts, Sulman, & Hennings, archi- 
tects, Furnivel’s-Inn, E.C. Qantities by Messrs. Barber, 
Boxall, & Barber, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 























Masey & Son vesesseee £8,050 00 
Dove Bros............. caiais 7.720 0 0 
ee eae cee 7.510 00 
eee eee suites 7, 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale wae TE oe 6 
L. H. & R. Roberts 7,246 0 0 
Mattock Bros. ......... mvt. mine = 9 
J. Outhwaite & Son woe Se 8 
Thos, Wontner Smith & Son ......... 6,700 0 0 





KILBURN.—For premises at Kilburn and West Hamp- 
stead. Mr. R. D. Hansom, architect :— 
Allien & Sons (accepted) .. £1,229 0 0 








LAMBETH.—For rebuilding the Windmill Tavern, 
High-street, Lambeth. Mr. F. J, Eedle, architect :— 














Holloway a . . £2, 0 0 
R. M. Priestley......... 2,298 0 0 
A oa 2, 275 0 0 
Ww. Ld J. Croaker 2 259 0 0 
RE ee ° 2250 0 0 
J ~ mand fo ee . 2,189 0 0 





LONDON.—For additional basement at new offices, &c., 
Rolls Buildings, Fetter-lane, for the London Parcels 
Delivery Co imited. Mr. W. Seckham Witherin on, 
architect, “Mark. lane, Quantities by Mr. Edw J. 
Thomas, ‘Mark-lane:— 

Patman & Fotherlngham (accepted) £1,084 0 0 





LONDON .—For alterations to Marquis of Anglesea, 
Devonshire-street, Lisson-grove. Mr, F, J. Eedle, archi- 
t:— 
FS -. £321 15 O 
Jackson & Todd ... 293 0 0 








MILE END.—For the erection of new Casual Wards, 
&c., at the Mile End Old Town Workhouse, for the Guar- 
dians of the Hamlet of Mile End Old Town. Mr. J. M, 
Knight, avckitect, ‘Quatiie by Messrs. Stoner & Sons :— 









































Ozer ... £6,215 15 0 
Hack .. : ae , 5,696 0 0 
Staines & Son. 5,644 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. 5,263 0 0 
Sormty. & Sen 5,099 0 0 
Braid Leas 4,999 0 0 
Jerrard - . 4,989 0 0 
Johnson sencenune 4,971 0 0 
Hearle & Son.......ccccccce0e paceaabebennsees 4,873 0 0 
& / aeee sennaeee . 4,856 0 0 
=e toate pant . 4859 0 0 
B. Little : . 4,750 0 0 
Nightingale pevece . 4,735 0 0 
iam Wood,* Chel sford 4,592 0 0 
* Accepted, 





OXTED (Kent).—For the erection of hotel at Oxted. 
Mr. A. Stenning, architect, Cannon-street. Quantities by 
Mr. W. B. Brown, Henriette-street, Covent Garden :— 





























Joslyn ... . £2,360 0 0 
Lawrence ......... news Baer @ © 
Loveland ...... 2,035 0 0 
ET dietentnnnnaecitin 2,020 0 0 
Nightingale .. as iF 5 

orsell seenansamunes a > Soe 
Outhwaite - a Fs 
CS sebebnesecses 1,947 0 0 
Durtnell . . 1,777 0 0 
Marsland, Chislehurst 1,760 0 0 





PORLOCK (Somerset).—For new villa residence for 





Mrs. Beckett. Mr. E. T. Howard, architect, Wellington. 
Quantities by Mr. B. W. Pope, Broad-street, Bristol :— 
Pearse x Son, Minehead _ ............ £1, 935 15 11 
Durke, Tifracombe .......csssssssseseeees 1,195 0 0 
Poole, Ilminster ............ 1,029 0 0 
Morel, TAURtOR.....ccccsccccccccscoccccoccccs 938 10 0 





SHADWELL.—For reinstating warehouse after fire, 

Denmark-street, Shadweli, for Messrs. Apfel Bros. :— 

J. Howlett, "Limehouse (accepted)...... £160 0 0 
[No competition. | 


STAINES.—For new house, stables, and premises, for 
Mr. Willett, veterinary surgeon, High-street, taines. Mr. 
Ralph Fitt, architect, Staines. No en —_ 











Burchell, Bedfont sence . £725 0 0 
Reavell, Staines ............ wm Lae 6s 
Bone, I ladiae staat iiacaminliae 623 0 0 


je -" (amended t nderaccepted) 593 0 0 


WORTHING.—For the erection of a house and shop 
in Chapel-road, Worthing, for Mr. W. Frost. Mr. Resta 
W. Moore, architect :— 

W. H. Sawle...............000 imu es 

A. G. Wright (accepted) 775 0 0 


SPECIAL NOTICE.-— Lists of Tenders fr pee 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be deliver 

at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ THE BumLpER, LONDON.” 








P. Bros.—H. H. R. Brooklyn.—A. H.—F. C. low H, (tracing and 
MS. received),—J. B.—A. H. H.—H. H.—P. M, (the position is 
certainly an odd one, but your letter is not <uthabie for publication). 
—R. J. L. and M.—A. D. 8.—!. P. (below our mark).—J. F. B. (will 
reply by letter).—G. B. P. (ditto). 
All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of ihe sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 


Letters or communications (beyond move news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


All ee wae oouetn literary and artistic matters should 

addressed to T EDITC all communications — to 
advertisements Ao fe. exe: inabvely business matters sh te 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, “THE BurtpEr, Lonpon.”’ 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... ...secees 

Each additional live (about ten words ..... ...eeees Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words).............+. Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the curreut week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 


SPECI AL. . py in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
NTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must a the ‘Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings. 








PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Suilder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. ‘Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To all parts . ae and America, 26s. per annum. To 
India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per annum. Remittances payable 
to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. Publisher, No, 46, Catherine- 











Best Bath Stone, for = use, 
WESTWOOD GROUND 
Box Ground, 
Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, and 
Farleigh Down. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. , Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 


ee 





Dry Corsham Stone. 
150,000 feet cube, 
for winter use. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. 











Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarrieg 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTION ED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, IImin- 
ster, Somerset. —Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


Doulting Free Stone [For prices, &., ad- 


dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 


BLUE LIAS LIME "4 Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
~ Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B, J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Millbank Sawmills, Grosvenor-road, 8.W.; 
Whitfield-street, W.; 
And Store-street, London, W.C. 
Telephone No. 3,152, ‘and Private Wice con- 
necting Business Premises. 


Chas. J. Wade & Co. 
TIMBER MERCHANTS 


(Late of the Firm of 
Messrs. Hupson & CakRk), 


No. 153, LEADENHALL-STREET, EC. 














[ Apvr. 

















MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 







MSc cunnirs oO coLuince’s 0 PANE 
S PATENT HINGES, 
x, Ce caer, & BARREL BOLTS, 


elf-Acting ‘“‘FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPEO VED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


Qo 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 








street, W.C. 


LONDON, 8.E. 


re 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





GOLD AND 








+ + 


ION DON. 





ItV Bik POOL. 





SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 


ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


++ GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 








Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.¥: 
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